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Trading Between America and Europe 
By Hans Henry Brunner 


N ADVOCATING a consistent policy of free trade between America and Europe, 

I am, of course, not speaking in terms of economy. I would not do this 
because (1) this journal is not a forum for discussing economic questions; 
(2) I am not in the least equipped for such a discussion; and (3) I am reluctant 
to get into trouble with those among the readers who have very definite ideas 
concerning free trade, free enterprise, and so on. Rather, I would like to present 
a few thoughts about a different kind of trade: the give-and-take between 
American and European Christianity. 

It has been my great privilege to be an item on this trade list. On the 
basis of my acquaintance with churches on both sides of the Atlantic, however 
superficial this acquaintance may be, I have come to realize both the possibilities 
for and the necessity of an intense exchange of thought and experience between 
American and European churches. 

There are two chief obstacles to this kinds of free trade. First, there is the 
difference of language. Americans, on the whole, find it rather difficult to 
acquire a satisfactory command of foreign languages. This is true with regard 
to German and French which would be able to provide a meeting ground with 
continental Protestantism. With English spoken all around the globe one 
understands very well the American attitude which amounts to saying: “Our 
language seems to be good enough for most people. So why should not the 
others come around to it, too?” Europeans, on the other hand, accept the 
diversity of languages, but seldom give the priority to the study of English. 
The educational requirements for the theologians on the Continent are particu- 
larily unfavorable. In their training the English language runs a poor sixth, 
behind German, French, Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. 

The second obstacle is to be found in a set of prejudices. Both Europeans 
and Americans have in their mind a picture of the state of Christianity on the 
other side of the Atlantic in which half-truths, misleading generalisations, and 
traditional misinterpretations prevail. Greatly hampering a true understand- 
ing, these idées fixes may be sketched, first of all, without evaluation of the 
elements of truth which they contain. 

In the European mind, American Christianity draws its strength from 
optimistic and idealistic impulses naturally produced by the prosperous condi- 
tions in which the American civilization has developed. Its doctrinal basis is, 
at best, a maive acceptance of the Sunday school teaching which is not ques- 
tioned, but also is not thought out. The rank and file of the American clergy 
are well-tempered, good-humoured, sometimes extravagant, and always senti- 
mental liberals who preach Sunday after Sunday about the Sermon on the 
Mount, summing it up in the never-too-much praised Golden Rule. American 
theology is a hopeless case. In its better forms it is a popular digest of Nine- 
teenth Century liberalism on the basis of magazine articles written by world- 
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travelling American students of Ritschl, Harnack, and Rudolf Otto. In its 
worst (and perhaps more common) forms it is not theology at all, but a blend 
of sociology and psychology. For serious study the Scriptures are left to those 
obscure sects and cults for which no exegetical sommersault is sufficiently 
fanciful and crazy in order to meet the need of religious sensationalism. Ameri- 
can Christianity knows nothing about wrestling with the ultimate issues of 
existence because its comparative security conceals the imminent cataclysm 
threatening existence. In short, the American churches are in a state of mind 
long since forgotten and abandoned in Europe. Despite their apparent vitality, 
they are not fit to offer any substantial help to the European churches in their 
fight for life. They are spoiled children. They are an anachronism. 

The American set of idées fixes about European Christianity can be put 
in similar blunt terms. According to the American view, the European churches 
are tied up with the State and lack necessary freedom. They do not dare to 
speak up freely against social and political evils because of their dependence 
upon the authority and the resources of the government. This has led to the 
pathetic aloofness of Christian teaching from the problems of society, or, even 
if there is a dealing with such problems, to notorious conservatism and reac- 
tion. The cleavage between highly specialized theological study and Christian 
life has destoyed the influence of Christian ethics upon public life and forced 
the church into a powerless minority position. This cleavage is partly respon- 
sible for the cultural crisis of the last few decades which in turn has driven 
theology to an even more transcendental interpretation of the Christian faith. 
European Christianity is thus tainted by a morbid pessimism concerning the 
possibilities of building a better world by applying Christian principles to 
every aspect of corporate life. Its teaching spells defeatism. In relation to the 
situation in this country, the American mind regards it primarily as a threat 
against the courageous faith of a healthy, active Christianity. 

Despite the limitations of my experience I have come to see the distorted 
character of both of these pictures, and, in this connection, the many assets 
of both American and European Christianity which are apt to be ignored in 
a transatlantic perspective. A brief examination of these assets should show 
how much and how far the trade of Christian thought and experience is pos- 
sible and beneficial. 

On the American side, the first thing to be mentioned is the conviction 
that Clristianity is relevant to all aspects of individual and corporate life. 
It must be admitted that the way in which this relevance is interpreted and ex- 
pressed is sometimes a short-cut, an oversimplification of both the Christian 
message and today’s reality. These mistakes and weaknesses, however, must 
not depreciate the genuine insight into the postulate of faith which maintains 
that no realm of life is beyond the orbit of Christ’s authority. Moreover, it is 
safe to say that in recent years the interpretation of this relationship has enor- 
mously gained both in substance and accuracy insofar as the full Christian 
message (not just parts of it) and the infinite complexity of modern life are 
taken into account. At this point American theology provides examples of 
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thoroughgoing investigation into the locus of Biblical truth in our present 
stage of civilization—examples which, ironically enough, make the correspond- 
ing European theories appear to be short-cuts and oversimplifications. 

American Christianity generally maintains in practice what European 
Christianity generally maintains only in theory: namely, the intellectual en- 
deavor of theological study as an active part of the living Church. It is not 
very interested in theology as long as it does not become a working function 
of the Church in the individual congregation. In Europe a second rate clergy- 
man is one who does not know all the leading interpretations of, for example, 
Romans 9 to 11. In America a second rate clergyman is one who might know 
one of them, but would be unable to translate what he knows into the work- 
ing affairs of his ministry. This is not to say that America does not also pro- 
duce pieces of theological work that are outstanding from a purely theological 
and intellectual viewpoint. Without mentioning names I may say that it was 
over here that I found the most impressive presentations of the Christian un- 
derstanding of History. 

Whatever correct derogatory comment concerning the “club”-character 
of the average local church in America may be made, the fact still holds that 
in the American church, fellowship is not just a term in the minister’s vocabu- 
lary, but a living reality. In this respect the American congregation expresses 
the meaning of “Christian community” better than its European counterpart, 
which is largely a mere “‘listeners’ congregation”, an audience assembled on 
Sunday morning to hear the sermon. The comparatively small membership 
and the varied church activities create a sense of togetherness which, while 
certainly not in itself evidence of genuine Christian fellowship, is instru- 
mental in building up such fellowship. 

All these assets are probably outweighed by the one single asset which is 
most widely acknowledged and hailed: namely the concern for Christianity 
throughout the world. The leadership of the American churches in the mis- 
sionary movement is undisputed. For a European accustomed to consider the 
Missions a stepchild of the Church, it is challenging to feel the sense of respon- 
sibility for the fate of Christianity abroad as it is displayed by the common 
people in the American churches. The relief projects for war-distressed churches 
are sure to meet generous response — almost as a matter of course. This is 
at least true in comparison with European churches of the same privileged posi- 
tion. Nowhere else does ecumenical solidarity find a stronger advocate than in 
America. This may be partly due to a traditional emphasis on evangelistic 
work, partly to the denominational diversity which naturally leads to coopera- 
tive efforts beyond the boundaries of one’s own church. The generally prevail- 
ing conciliatory spirit, reaching even into the theological schools, is a delight- 
ful relief for anyone on temporal leave from a surrounding in which theologi- 
cal ostracism is pretty much en vogue. 

Turning now to the European side of the balance of trade, some equally 
valuable items can be discovered. Although the period of an almost exclusive 
dependence of American Christian thought upon the theological work in 
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Europe has come to an end and is giving way to an increasing “two-way traf- 
fic,” it is still true that European theological tradition and productivity pro- 
vide resources and stimuli which American Christian thinking needs and asks 
for. The traditional emphasis on thoroughgoing intellectual work at the theo- 
logical schools in Europe may be one-sided and therefore detrimental to the 
totality of the church’s work, yet it may also be given credit for having put 
up a bulwark against obscurantism and platitudinarianism. 

Closely connected with the foregoing is the stronger discipline of thought 
and study distinguishing the ordinary European theologian from his American 
colleague. It would be extremely deplorable if a confused mind were the con- 
ditio sine qua non for a conciliatory attitude in matters of Christian thought. 
I do not believe, however, that this is the case. I trust that an intensified in- 
tercourse between American and European theologians will demonstrate that 
openmindedness and solid study can team up successfully. 

If European Christianity holds one unquestionable lead, it is in the field 
of preaching. Undoubtedly there are a good number of American preachers 
who are hardly excelled by the best European preachers. But I do not speak 
about these, rather I mean the rank and file of the clergy. It is not accidental 
that most American preachers use the words “sermon” and “talk” as synony- 
mous terms. Apart from the exceptions already mentioned barely one or two 
of the sermons which I have heard across the country would pass the test of 
a European pulpit. It is true that, across the Ocean, sermons sometimes are 
lacking in construction and delivery, but they are substantial, they have 
authority for being rooted in the Scriptures, they reflect the challenge of the 
Word of God. They are proclamation and not conversation. Risking the blame 
of haughtiness I would say that many a modest parson in some Swiss mountain 
village is, in this respect, a shining example for highly acclaimed preachers in 
New York City and Chicago. 

The crisis of modern civilization has affected Europe more profoundly than 
any other part of the world. The churches on the Continent have been drawn 
into this crisis, not as impotent victims, but as increasingly alert witnesses. 
What they have lost in cultural values, economic security, and moral illusions, 
they have made up for by a new awareness of the precariousness and ambiguity 
of the Church’s stand in the world, by a rediscovery of the ultimate meaning 
of human existence, and by the regaining of a keen sense of the church’s 
responsibility as a spiritual leader for the people. An increasing number of 
American Christians stop speaking of this attitude as if it were morbid pessi- 
mism and irresponsible defeatism. American Christianity is learning the les- 
son that the forces working in this world defy single-minded endeavors of 
“good-will”. The American churches are also learning that a Church with- 
out illusion is not necessarily a Church without hope and power. However, in- 
asmuch as the American church continues to rely on a disintegrating basis of 
treacherous security, the testimony and warning of European Christianity is 
greatly needed. 

Put in a simple—too simple—formula, trading between America and Europe 
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means this: the American churches have to offer their sense of the relevance 
of the Christian message for the world, but they are apt to express it in irrele- 
vant terms. The European churches have to offer a relevant message, but 


they are apt to miss its full relevance for society. It is my firm conviction 


that the positive elements in each can and must be blended. This is possible 
through many types of personal and intellectual contact. Ecumenical agen- 
cies provide an extremely useful framework, although, in my opinion, emphasis 
must be laid just as much on the contact between the church people as on the 
intercourse between church leaders. It is necessary because both European 
and American churches are in want of essential parts of the full Christian 
testimony which they can gain by the exchange of complementary shares of 
Christian heritage and experience. Both find themselves on high-going sea, 
full of destructive forces and deadly dangers. There they are, in the same 
boat. 


The Philosophic Enterprise 
By W. Gordon Ross 


OMETIME AGO a boy of seven asked me what philosophy was. My attempt 
S at an answer proceeded cautiously. I asked him if he knew the difference 
between a chair and an idea. He replied without caution and with an unex- 
pectedly confident affirmative. When asked to tell what the difference was he 
said, “A chair is made of wood and you can see it. An idea is just air in your 
head.” Perhaps this may serve as a summary of much of the criticism which 
has been leveled against philosophy. Or we may say that it has often been 
regarded as a futile enterprise (productive of no real good) or an impossible 
one (beyond human capacity—if it was supposed to be a survey of all time 
and existence; a search for Truth in its majestic fullness). Aristotle seems 
at first glance to have set up such an elaborate and far-flung ideal when he says, 

For he who would make a philosophical study of the various sci- 

ences, and does not regard practice only, ought not to overlook 

or omit anything, but to set forth the truth in every particular. 

(Politics, 1279b) 

But he also says, ° 

No one is able to attain the truth adequately, while, on the other 

hand, no one fails entirely, but everyone says something true 

about the nature of things, and while individually they contri- 

bute little or nothing to the truth, by the union of all a consider- 

able amount is amassed. (Metaphysics, 993b) 

and thereby gives some point to the remark 

often made that everyone is a philosopher to some degree and in some sense. 
In other words, every human being does some generalizing, is capable of see- 
ing more than objects in isolation, is capable of perceiving or understanding 
some relationships. 
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Therefore, a first point suggested here is that the philosophic enterprise 
consists in a complex act of “seeing”. To be sure this activity of and capacity 
for “seeing” needs defining, explaining, and illustrating. But “seeing” had 
been going on a long while before man gave active attention to the process. 
Tentatively we may suggest some features of this “seeing” enterprise: 1) see- 
ing patterns or principles of operation in the complex of events, 2) seeing 
“things” in their actual and possible relationships, 3) seeing with conscious 
understanding, 4) seeing with a sense of our human limitations, and 5) see- 
ing without those prepossessions which tend to make us see what we want 
to see or become suddenly myopic when undesirable things bob up. No doubt 
this list could be extended, 

1) The carnival barker introducing Madam Fortuna as one who “knows all 
and sees all” may be a lingering attestation of man’s hankering to see the un- 
seeable and know the unknowable. If that is in any way related to the asser- 
tion that the desire to know is basic in human nature, yet it seems clear that 
the yearning tends to take two directions, (a) to know facts in isolation, 
and probably future facts especially, (b) to comprehend relationships and 
meanings. The former is excoriated by Emerson who disparages the attempt 
to “pick the lock of the future” and urges checking this “low curiosity”. The 
latter is similar to what Aristotle celebrated as the beginning of philosophy, 
and it may have been the beginning of his philosophy (Metaphysics, 982b, 12). 
But to “see” patterns and principles of operation is part of, or at least ger- 
mane to, the philosophic enterprise. Whether that requires native endow- 
ment or genius, or is something that can be developed, is outside the scope of 
this discussion. 

2) To “see” “things” in their actual or possible relationships is a large 
part of the enterprise. To “see” “things” in their actual relationships has 
yielded the incredible developments of science. To “see” “things” in their 
possible relationships is to regard them in terms of some kind of value con- 
text or some context of meaning. The most poignant and presssing example 
of a need for that kind of “seeing” is the dilemma occasioned by the recent 
accomplishments of nuclear physics. The first impressions created by spec- 
tacular developments ( articularly those in the world of modern science) 
have not always, if ever, been “philosophical”. They have a way of tending 
toward optimistic or pessimistic extremes. The “eyes” with which we “see” 
in the entérprise under discussion require time to adjust. Atomic fission has 
set off wild imaginings of the riches to be brought within range by this New 
Aladdin’s Lamp. But it has also engendered the prospect of a catastrophe of 
apocalyptic dimensions. The genie that this Lamp seems capable of producing 
stimulates the profoundest scepticism as to our ability to keep him under con- 
trol. The nineteenth century’s dismal suspicion of our primate ancestry seems 
nothing in comparison. Thus, the philosophic enterprise would appear to be 
confronted with the double task of interpretation and purposive action. The 
latter is the concern of the second part of the essay. 
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3) To see with conscious understanding presumably suggests a higher stage 
of development than the “awareness” that animals are said to have when, for 
example, their actions in the fall herald the approach of winter. Perhaps that 
is something like an instinctive discernment of the “signs of the times”. If 
human beings are able to “see” in the sense of detecting such subtle compon- 
ents of a situation as past history, future possibilities, meanings, values and 
to know they are doing so, then they are “seeing” with conscious understand- 
ing. That is to say, any object or event appears (to those who “‘see”) in a 
context, never in isolation. If the relationships of the context are discerned, 
that would seem to provide some basis of interpretation for purposive action. 

4) Seeing with a sense of our human limitations might be called an empi- 
rical corrective of transcendental ventures. If the philosophic enterprise has 
ever been seriously considered to be an achievement wherein the Whole is 
comprehended in a single view, it has also been regarded in a more ‘practical’ 
light, or, sometimes wholly in that light. Rather, it is a multiform maneuver- 
ing between the sharply circumscribed enterprise of specialization and those 
grandiose attempts to comprehend the Whole in its fullness. Thus the specialist 
is likely to discount the philosopher for his lack of precision. And, criticism 
is equally likely to come from the other side, chiding the philosopher for his 
dullness of vision or his grubby concern with the “practical”. It is possible 
for our sense of our own limitations to wind up in a Pyrrhonic confession of 
incompetence, or to be so weak as to become not so much a signpost of cau- 
tion as a springboard for attempted leaps into space. But “seeing” with a sense 
of limitation does not forbid comprehensiveness of all sorts. Professor Randall 
has wisely observed, “A practical philosophy of life need not be all-compre- 
hensive; a metaphysic neglects any aspect of experience only at its peril” 
(Essays in Honor of John Dewey, page 312). 

§) Seeing without prepossessions means seeing what is “there”, in so far 
as we can see at all. Frequently one or the other of two distortions may ob- 
tain, (a) seeing what is mot “there”, and (b) shutting the eyes to part of the 
view. No one is entirely free from these hazards. If the term ‘prepossession’ 
is defined broadly enough then no one is ever quite free from this condition- 
ing factor. But seeing without prepossessions means, as part of the philosophic 
enterprise, interest in and capacity for the critical concern with any and all 
prepossessions and prior assumptions. This has led some to speak of philosophy 
as the examination of the questions behind the questions. The participant in 
the enterprise is not eager to single out the unanswerable questions and offer 
them as “proof” of the existence of a supernatural authority which can an- 
swer them. Nor does he, in the interests of some limiting doctrine, exclude 
special sorts of questions on the basis of their constituting a threat to the 
doctrine. It should not be necessary to enter the reminder that the foregoing 
does not open the door to any and all questions aud admit every question and 
opinion on an equal footing. But a part of the business of the philosopher is 
to discover and develop criteria for appraising questions and opinions and 
estimating their relevance and their sense or lack of it. Perhaps a dominant 
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prepossession among those throughout history who have professed philosophy 
has been a feeling for or groping toward the notion of an absolute point 
of reference. Does that seem to be the case in Aristotle when he says, 
All these forms of government have a kind of justice, but, tried 
by an absolute standard, they are faulty... 
(Politics, 1301a 35) 

Thus, we are saying, in the first place, that the philosophic enterprise is 
. an achievement of the human mind’s unique capacity for discerning. The 
product may, in its best form, be a collection of unusually shrewd insights 
into the nature of things, though not necessarily woven into a system. Or it 
may be a systematic and comprehensive set of speculations about the world 
and man’s place in it. But when it began to get going, the philosophic enter- 
prise was an enterprise of a particularly advanced kind of “seeing”, and two 
key words, “theory” and “idea”, both refer originally to some aspects at least 
of that unusual performance. 

II 

To call the foregoing the passive aspect of the enterprise might be mislead- 
ing, especially if one is disposed to think of the passive and the active as a 
strict dichotomy, or as mutually exclusive alternatives. However, for purposes 
of discussion they are being separated in this discussion, and we proceed in this 
second part to a consideration of the active feature of the enterprise. 

Does man have a capacity for purposive action based on interpretation 
which he has made? Is he capable of intelligent behavior and controlled con- 
duct? Is philosophy concerned with doing? Does it or can it bake bread, 
shell peas, rear children, vote a straight ticket? Should it? The separation 
of thinking and doing is an odd thing to be doing; in fact it is unthinkable! 
The responsibility for this travesty belongs in more than one place. Certainly 
it is a part of the philosophic enterprise to heal this breach and annul this 
divorce. 

Probably it has been a prepossession of philosophy to regard man as a 
rational creature. That is due more to man’s exhibiting a capacity for in- 
terpretations rather than to his examples of rational and intelligent behavior 
(one could wish the latter to appear more frequently). In fact, when we view 
man’s behavior in retrospect we note that it is often woefully irrational. It 
may be that Unamuno thought he was correcting a philosopher’s prejudice when 
he said (in The Tragic Sense of Life) that man was an affective rather than a 
rational creature. 

It may be allowable therefore to venture the suggestion that Plato actually 
did in one context what Archimedes said he could do in another—the differ- 
ence being that the ‘If’ is more obvious in the latter. If he had a place to stand, 
with the necessary lever and fulcrum, he could move the world. That the 
situation would detach him from the world to a phenomenal extent perhaps 
goes without saying. But in Plato’s Republic where are the “we” who are al- 
ways mentioned as both understanding the situation and operating the whole 
scheme? Does Plato flatter the reader into a subtle acceptance of the notion 
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that he is in on it? Or is he saying that If he had a vantage point from which 
te view this world and the proper political levers he could maneuver it into 
a condition of Justice? But as Archimedes has to be content with more man- 
euverable levers, so Plato has to put up with something less than ideal states. 
But on an individual scale, if not a social, the good man in the Platonic scheme 
can still contemplate the Ideal Pattern of the City and become its citizen 
(Republic 592, A-B). Thus, from one point of view, philosophy has its rele- 
vance to action, conduct, behavior, at least on the individual plane. In fact 
our good man, our philosopher, can even take part in politics! (ibid.) But 
of course enough individual people professing philosophy have been content 
“just to know” to call forth the searching criticism one finds in John Dewey’s 
Reconstruction in Philosophy and his The Quest for Certainty. 

However, even Mr. Dewey clings to the philosophical prepossession that 
intelligent and purposive behavior is possible, that it can be educed, or induced. 
But, he contends, when philosophy gets into the hands of its misrepresenta- 
tives sufficiently often, it is likely to put the concentration and emphasis on 
specialized and academic problems rather than the problems of men. 

Suffice it to say for the moment that the philosophic enterprise has not yet 
abandoned the notion that within the confines of this mortal realm it can 
envision the Good Life and offer aid and implementation in setting it up. Whe- 
ther it can do that before nuclear fission shows what it can do—that is the 
question—to be or not to be. 


Religious Liberty in Italy, 1946. 
By Howard V. Yergin 


EMANITIcs might help to solve many problems now debated on political, 
S economic, social, religious or cultural grounds. “When I use a word,” 
declared Humpty-Dumpty in Alice Through the Looking Glass, “it means 
just what I choose it to mean—neither more or less.” This is evident in the 
discussion of “democracy”; it is patently true of “religious liberty” as used 
in Italy today. In the province of Lazio, which includes Rome, twenty-seven 
parties were represented in the polls of June 2, 1946, when the nation, in the 
first free election in twenty-five years and the first election in which women 
had ever voted in Italy, decided, by a majority of 2,000,000, to adopt a repub- 
lic in place of the decadent constitutional monarchy, and also elected members 
of the Constitutional Convention to frame a constitution for the govern- 
mental form to be adopted. Each of these parties placed at its mast-head the 
shibboleths “Liberty and Justice.” Each defined those terms in ways that 
suited its particular party program. In Turin, the Waldensian Church held 
an open forum a few weeks preceding the election, which the writer was pri- 
vileged to attend. Representatives of the ten parties in the province of Turin 
had been invited to define their party’s conception of “Liberty”; six such 
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representatives were present and each strove mightily to make his definition 
distinctive and at the same time acceptable to the very mixed audience he 
addressed. Differences were as Tweedle Dee to Tweedle Dum, but none de- 
fined the concept as it pertained to religion as we usually define it in the 
United States. 

The strongest party in Italy is the Democristiano (Christian Democrat) 
which is accepted as the clerical or Roman Catholic party, and the writer was 
therefore especially interested in learning what this Humpty Dumpty meant 
by its use of the word “Liberty.” He learned first of all that, while non- 
catholics separate the problem of what we in the United States think of as 
religious liberty from the problem of an established church, the Roman Catho- 
lics identify the two, insisting upon the establishment of the Roman Church— 
in order that there may be religious liberty. But it was evident at once that 
the Roman Catholic definition of “Liberty” was at wide variance with the 
American and the British definition. 

On August first, the Rome American reported an interview between Pope 
Pius XII and-Enrico DeNicola, provisional president of the Republic of Italy. 
Said the Pope: “However, to fulfil these duties, it is required that agreement 
between the two powers (Italy and the Vatican) be complete, so that she (the 
church) can be assured the Liberty meant by her Divine Father. We feel 
confident that both the Italian people and its rulers will always be aware of 
the benefits deriving from maintaining the vigor of the Lateran Pacts.” 

Before examining these Lateran Pacts, familiarly known as the Concordat, 
it is well to note that the Pope had reason for apprehension that the Pacts 
might be modified if not terminated under the new Republic. For, while the 
Democristiano Party had been compelled at its convention in May to declare 
by a vote of 750 to 250 for the Republic, the Roman Catholic hiererarchy 
throughout Italy worked strenuously to secure the continuation of the mon- 
archy; the choice of a Republic was therefore a defeat for the Vatican, al- 
though the Vatican’s face was saved by the official stand of its political party. 
Also it should be noted that, while the Democristiano Party elected the largest 
number of delegates to the Constitutional Convention, the combined Socialist 
and Communist strength was greater than the Democristiano’s, even without 
taking into account the delegates of the less powerful parties. None of these 
parties had, it is true, denounced the Lateran Pacts in their campaigns; but 
there were reasons for believing that the Socialists and the Communists would 
seek at least a modification of them. And the open denunciation of the 
Democristiano Party’s tactics during the campaign by a Communist delegate 
in an early meeting of the Convention gave support to this apprehension; 
probably for the first time in Italian history a scathing criticism of the Roman 
Catholic hiererarchy’s methods was uttered under entirely legal sanctions. 

An examination of the Lateran Pacts of 1929 throws light on the official 
Roman Catholic definition of religious liberty in a land where the Roman 
Catholic Church is the dominant religious body, as it has been in Italy for 
sixteen centuries. The title reads: “Terms of the Pact and of the four annexed 
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treaties and of the Concordat, subscribed to in Rome between the Holy See 
and Italy, February 11, 1929—VII.” 

Article 26 reads: “The Holy See agrees that with these treaties, which are 
today subscribed, there is assured as much as is necessary adequately to pro- 
vide it with the required liberty and independence for the pastoral government 
of the dioceses of Rome and of the Roman Catholic Church in Italy and in the 
world; it declares that the ‘Roman question’ is definitely and irrevocably 
adjusted and therefore eliminated, and recognizes the Kingom of Italy under 
the House of Savoy with Rome the capital of the Italian State.’ In its turn 
Italy recognizes the State of the City of the Vatican under the sovereignty 
of the Supreme Pontiff. The law of May 13, 1871, number 214, is abrogated 
and also whatever other matter is contrary to the present pact.” 

By the terms of this Lateran Pact the Roman Catholic Church is recog- 
nized as the official church of Italy. Other cults are “admitted.” Article 29, 
Section (d) reads: “There are admitted foundations of cults of whatever kind, 
providing they correspond to the religious needs of the population and do 
not derive any financial honorarium from the State. Such disposition is ap- 
plicable to the foundations already existing in fact.” This reads smoothly, but 
to whom does it leave the determination as to whether a cult corresponds to 
the religious needs of the population? Obviously to the Vatican and the Italian 
State, without reference to the wishes of the cult concerned. The now classic 
example of the Wesleyan Methodist Church in San Sebastiano is a case in 
point. This group had been worshipping in a basement; in 1936 they were 
strong enough to desire a chapel, and secured permission to erect such a build- 
ing. Then “influences” went to work and they were denied a certificate of 
occupancy on the ground that the religious needs of the population did not 
warrant such a chapel. For nearly ten years this congregation continued to 
worship in the basement while the completed chapel was unused. Retreating 
Germans came that way, and a Christian German Captain refused to store his 
military equipment in a church, so he ordered the congregation to move into 
the chapel while he stored his supplies in the basement! The Methodists, hav- 
ing possession, dedicated the chapel this past spring. 

Under the Concordat all religious instruction was placed in the hands of 
the Roman Church, all non-Catholic religious propaganda was forbidden, and 
all that remained for the evangelical groups was permission to open their exist- 
ing church buildings and conduct services of worship for those who came. All 
forms of social service were forbidden, and on these grounds and others the 
Salvation Army was vindictively suppressed and its leaders thrown into prison. 
The Pentecostal groups were also ruthlessly suppressed on the ground that they 
were not properly a religious foundation, an additional charge laid also against 
the Salvation Army. __ 

Reads Article 5: “No ecclesiastic can be employed or remain in the em- 
ployment of the Italian State or of any public office deriving from the State 
without the nulla osta of the diocesan Ordinary . . . In every case, apostate 
~~ *Up to this time the House of Savoy had been excommunicate by the Holy See, which 
had refused to recognize the Italian State under the Law of Guarantees of 1871. 
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priests or those punished by censure cannot be employed or continued in 
teaching, in an office, or in any employment in which they may be in imme- 
diate contact with the public.” Under this clause Prof. Ernesto Buonaiuto, 
a liberal priest and professor in the University of Rome who was excommuni- 
cated by the Holy See, was deprived of every means of livelihood, and only 
his personal popularity and the demand for his lectures enabled him to earn 
a living, though all his income from the State was cut off. Many priests 
came to the writer while he was in Rome seeking entry to the United States 
since they found themselves out of sympathy with Romish doctrines, or 
unhappy in the vocation to which they had been dedicated at twelve or 
fourteen years of age, or frankly desirous of marrying or engaging in some 
secular pursuit. One such priest said that he knew of at least 500 other priests 
who would leave their places at once if they could find some other means of 
livelihood, but, under the Concordat, leaving their present charges meant 
starvation and persecution. 

There is not space to examine other provisions of the Concordat and the 
enforcing legislation which followed it; such for instance as makes punish- 
ment for disturbing a Roman Catholic service three-fold more severe than 
punishment for disturbing an evangelical service. It is this Pact which the 
Pope “is confident” the new Republic of Italy will retain in force. 

Under the Allied Military Government the Pact is dormant, and there is 
actual religious freedom in Italy. The Salvation Army and the Pentecostals 
are again functioning; street meetings are tacitly allowed though often dis- 
turbed by priests; religious broadcasts by evangelical ministers’ unions are 
given each Sunday from twelve cities; open instruction of youth in evangeli- 
cal doctrines is carried on, and in general the evangelical groups are free to do 
what such groups may do in England or other lands where there is an estab- 
lished church. 

But this is only a pause in the struggle for real religious liberty. The 
Vatican has not changed its attitude or its policy. In company with Dr. J. 
Hutchinson Cockburn of the World Council of Churches, the writer called 
upon Dr. M. Barbera, S. J., Associate Editor of La Civilta Cattolica, one of 
the ablest and most effective Roman Catholic publications. In a prepared writ- 
ten statement given us on April 25, 1946, in response to an inquiry as to the 
present position of the Church he said: “There is no change at all among 
Catholics in Italy as well as in every country throughout the world, in the 
irreformable dogma of faith, that the only true Church of Christ is that 
founded by Christ Himself on the Rock of Peter, whose successor is the Pope, 
who has from Christ the supreme authority to govern, teach and feed in Faith 
and Morals the only Universal Church in communion with him, which is the 
Una, Sancta Catholica et Apostolica Ecclesia. Nevertheless the Italian Catho- 
lics, according to the Maternal spirit of the Catholic Church, look with bene- 
volence at the separate Christians of the different denominational Churches, 
and see with sympathy their efforts to unite in good works of charity and 


social reconstruction, and also, as well as they can, in the Faith of our Lord 
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and Saviour Jesus Christ true God and true man, until they may see, by God’s 
Grace, the whole truth, from which failed their forefathers, about the only 
Church of Christ, et fiet unum ovile et unus Pastor.” 

In plain words, “Liberty” for the Roman Catholic Church means liberty 
for that Church to carry out its programs without hindrance from State or 
other power, and to place such obstacles, political, civil, ecclesiastical, as it 
chooses in the way of all dissident groups. They conscientiously believe that 
this is liberty. 

As evidence, witness the reply to Dr. Cockburn and the writer made by 
Dr. Carlo Boyer, dean of the Gregorian University in Rome, and founder 
of the “Unitas” movement, when he was asked about extension of religious 
liberty to non-Catholics in Italy. In some surprise, and quite sincerely he 
replied: ““They have religious liberty,” referring to the de jure and not to the 
present de facto situation. Or the comment of the Osservatore Romano, the 
Vatican daily newspaper, after the Evangelicals, through their newly organ- 
ized Federal Council of Churches, had posted on the walls of Italy during 
the political campaign in May, a manifesto demanding equality of all citizens 
before the State and religious liberty in terms with which we in the United 
States are familiar. Said the Osservatore Romano: ““We are perplexed by the 
manifesto. Why was it felt necessary to demand that equality which no 
one thinks of denying?” 

The story of “Unitas” is also apposite but is too long to be told here. 
I quote once more, from the radio message of Pope Pius XII on the feast 
of St. Eugenio, on June 2, 1946: “Of liberty, we wish to say, that we desire 
that liberty, which is true and good, a liberty which may be in harmony with 
the well-being of every person in particular and with all the great family 
of peoples. Of this liberty the Church has always been the advocate, the nour- 
isher and the champion.” 

Religious liberty, existing today by grace of the Allied Military Govern- 
ment, is not yet assured to Italy. There is confidential evidence that a de- 
mand for such liberty will be in the treaty of peace; there are evidences that 
an increasing number of Italians desire it; the evangelical groups of Italy, 
united in the Federal Council of Churches of Christ of Italy, are laboring 
valiantly to attain it; two brochures on human rights and the necessity of 
equality for all citizens before the State irrespective of religion, race or cul- 
ture, have been printed and distributed to each member of the Constitutional 
Convention. For the sake of these our Evangelical brethren in Italy—for our 
own sakes in these days when liberties or restrictions cannot be confined to 
one nation, we must share in this struggle for real liberty, alert to the dangers 
of its curtailment in our own land, and actively supporting every effort to 
attain it in lands where it has been denied. 
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The School of Sacred Music 
By Hugh Porter 


HY HAVE a School of Sacred Music? Is music for religious purposes so 
V V different from other kinds of music that it must be studied in a separate 
institution? Granted, there are many distinct types and schools of music which 
involve special problems of technique and interpretation. (For example, opera 
demands different treatment from oratorio. Brilliant concert music cannot 
be approached in the same spirit as quiet devotional music.) But as a rule, 
is not good music the same whether it is used inside of church or out? Will 
not a choral director who has done fine work in school prove to be a good 
choir master in church? Will not a fine interpreter of the secular songs of 
Bach, Handel and Mozart be able to sing equally well the sacred songs of 
these masters? A good musician might well answer these questions in the 
affirmative. At least, he would say, and rightly so, that in order for his 
colleague in church to do his work well he will need the same solid founda- 
tion and the same broad cultural background in his art as do other serious 
musicians, 

However, if the church musician is to be forward looking and is to go 
far in his field, he will need more. He must learn to be conversant with 
all those great musical expressions which through the ages have voiced man’s 
praise of God. He must be familiar with plain chant which, as far as we 
know, has elements in common with the chant of Bible times, and he will 
need to know the motets and masses growing out of this early speech-song. 
He will need to know the music of the Reformation: the chorales, cantatas 
and Passions of the Lutheran movement; the Psalm tunes and hymns of the 
Calvinist churches; the chants, canticles and anthems of the Anglican church; 
oratorios and masses of the great classic and romantic composers. He should 
be familiar with the works of contemporary composers, realizing that music 
is not static but an ever-growing organism. He should be cognizant of all 
these expressions so that the “worshippers of our great churches should be 
able to feel that they are surrounded by man’s best and authentic expres- 
sions in religious interpretation”. Thus the church musician needs specialized 
training in his field in the same way that the minister needs graduate train- 
ing in his profession. This need can be filled most adequately by a graduate 
school such as we have here at Union where the regular entrance require- 
ments include both a musical background and a college education. 

The question now arises: Is there need in the churches for musicians of 
this calibre or is this training purely cultural and for the sake of background? 
In the past, churches have seldom been interested in a program based on such 
a comprehensive foundation. Either they have been afraid that the organist 
would turn the church services into programs of music over the heads of 
the congregation, or they have been content with music of a trivial and 
sentimental nature. Often the standard has been so low that musicians have 
been “powerless to clear away the rubbist that has passed for church music”. 
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Recently a well-known music critic wrote: “Religious establishments have 
for so long dallied on the side lines of musical advance, that sacred (organ) 
composition, like any other musical enterprise limited to church patronage, 
has usually found itself outclassed intellectually in the world of free enter- 
prise.” A young chaplain of the United States Army recently said, “Leaders 
of denominations have rested far too content with the present low standards 
in church music . . . The need is pressing for a church untrammeled and 
free to promote lofty standards not only in morality but in the worship 
of Almighty God.” 

Fortunately churches seem to be awakening to the need for something 
better in church music. At present it is impossible to meet the demand for 
full-time church musicians. Laymen throughout the country are more re- 
ceptive to good music than ever before and the standard of taste has risen 
immeasurably in recent years. Our School of Sacred Music (and others), 
in addition to giving specialized training to musicians, is beginning to ac- 
quaint leaders and ministers with the nature and value of music in worship 
and its possibilities when the church musician approaches his task with in- 
telligence and understanding. To many leaders it comes as a surprise that. 
worship music need be neither complex on the one hand nor inconsequential 
on the other in order to be suited to its purpose. First-rate music which voices 
the aspirations of a majority of the congregation is needed. The intelligent 
church musician is no longer incerested in art for art’s sake. He is trying 
to establish an interest in, and understanding of, fine religious music in 
order that people may worship God with the best and most appropriate music 
at their command. He recognizes that in church, music is functional. It 
must come second, but it must not be second-rate if it is to be worthy of its 
calling. 

The School of Sacred Music, then, is needed not only to give specialized 
training in all phases of the art, but also to acquaint students and ministers 
with what is appropriate music for services of worship. It is likewise needed 
to help the prospective church musician become intelligent not only about 
the music with which he deals, but about those related subjects upon which 
the effectiveness of his work depends. (Too often, in the past, church musi- 
cians have known music and nothing else.) A knowledge of hymns, Biblical 
texts and religious literature is essential; for he must be able to recognize qua- 
lity in words as well as in music and to choose texts that will fit into the 
service. 

Not many years ago it was the custom in our larger churches to have 
quartet choirs almost exclusively. The church musician was really an out- 
sider who came in on Sunday morning for a financial consideration to per- 
form certain pieces, solos, and anthems. His assistance in the hymns was 
often half-hearted at best. But such a program is almost a thing of the past, 
and now the typical church musician is a leader who is able to organize 
groups of all ages, teach them to sing and love the best in choral literature. 
He is one of several members of the church staff who work together in plan- 
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ning services for changing subjects, seasons, and occasions. To this kind of 
church musician, one or two courses in religious education can be of great 
help. His fellowship in the Seminary with prospective church workers of 
all kinds is valuable in that it gives him a feeling of comradeship with those 
with whom he will work later. Many students desiring to go into religious 
work find they have more aptitude for music than any other subject. These 
individuals are drawn to the Seminary because it affords them an opportunity 
to study in both fields and to use more fully all their natural gifts. 

We have mentioned several reasons why we need to have a School of 
Sacred Music. But the most important reason for its existence we have not 
yet considered. It is impossible to understand the place of music in worship 
without understanding the nature of worship itself. The church musician 
must know about the history of worship in all the great religious movements; 
the unity and diversity found in the changing forms of the great liturgies; 
and the varieties of expression to be encountered in churches of today. More 
important, however, than a study of its outward forms, is a grasp of the 
very essence -and meaning of worship. 

The November, 1945, issue of the Union Quarterly has two richly re- 
warding articles, one on “What is Worship” by Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin, and 
the other on “The Failure of Protestant Worship” by Roger L. Shinn. Dr. 
Coffin points out that worship affords us the opportunity to “glorify God 
and enjoy Him”. We go to church to express appreciation; we have “rever- 
ent intercourse with the Most High”. Does the sermon “enhance God for 
worshippers”? Does the music “enthrone Him on the praises of his people”? 
These are Dr. Coffin’s tests for sermons and music. Mr. Shinn points out 
that “worship is an act of the entire human spirit”; that “God must rule 
the mind of one who tries to help others to worship.” ‘One can no more 
plan worship without worshipping than plan a prayer without praying it.” 

In coming to the School here at Union, the musician has had an oppor- 
tunity to become intelligent about his whole task. But he must also learn 
that intellect alone is not sufficient. As David McK. Williams points out, 
“It is not with the mind that we best understand religious art (or, for that 
matter, any art). It is with an outreaching heart, an intuitive heart.” For 
all these reasons church musicians are grateful, not only to Dr. Coffin and 
to Dr. and Mrs. Clarence Dickinson for organizing the School of Sacred 
Music, but also to the Board of Directors of the Seminary who have made 
its continued existence within the Seminary possible, and its future a cer- 
tainty. It is an encouraging sign when an enlightened institution like Union 
provides for the arts in its program, recognizing that “there are diversities 
of gifts but the same Spirit, and there are differences of administration but 
the same Lord. And there are diversities of operations, but it is the same 
God. which worketh all in all.” 

Turning from the influence of our school on music students, we find that 
it can and does benefit the theological students as well. A musician with the 
finest training, the most marked ability and a genuine desire to cooperate 
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in providing music suitable for worship is helpless if he does not have the 
support and interest of the minister—just as a minister is at a disadvantage 
if his organist is interested in music only as an end in itself. Formerly min- 
isters who have taken for granted the need for music in practically every 
service have often shown indifference toward and ignorance of church music 
as such. More often than not they were reluctant to admit anything new 
in hymn and anthem repertory. We still find some who cut hymns regularly 
and thoughtlessly without regard for the culmination of the poem’s expres- 
sion. To remedy these conditions the minister need not become a trained 
musician any more than an organist need become a theologian. His need is 
for an awareness of the value of music and its place in worship. The School 
of Sacred Music is helping to provide for this need. So far there have been 
no courses designed for theological students alone but there are several courses 
of general interest such as Liturgies, Hymnology, and the History of Sacred 
Music. Even if the theological student does not take any of these courses, 
he at least realizes from the presence of the Music School here that music is 
an integral part of the church program. He becomes acquainted with some 
of the church’s future musicians; he becomes conscious of their interests, 
their gifts, and even of their failings. In other words, the presence of our 
School of Sacred Music within the Seminary has become to both theological 
and music students a symbol of the common task later to confront them 
in planning and leading worship in a spirit of mutual understanding, coopera- 
tion, and good will. 


Contributors and Reviewers. 
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date for the M.A. in the Philosophy of Religion . . . Jobm Dillenberger is a 
Graduate Assistant in Systematic Theology and a candidate for the Ph.D... . 
Edward L. Long is a Middler. 
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A Survey of Recent Theological Literature 


CHRISTIAN WORSHIP 
By Cyril C. Richardson 


i MOST SIGNIFICANT history of the liturgy, dealing especially with the 
early period and the development of the Greek, Roman and Anglican 
forms of the Lord’s Supper, is the monumental work of Dom Gregory Dix, 
The Shape of the Liturgy (Dacre Press, 1944). This book is indispensable to 
the serious student of Christian Worship. It is well-written and excellently 
documented. It is, indeed, learned and brilliant—but it is also tendentious. 
It has to be read with some caution, but no modern study is comparable to 
it in scope and penetration. In many ways it will supersede the previously 
standard work, Christian Worship, by Mgr. L. Duchesne (English Trans. S. 
P. C. K. 1931). 

On not a few points, however, Dom Dix needs correction, and the reader 
will do well to refer to two reviews of his work. One is by C. W. Dugmore 
in J. T. S., Jan. 1946, pp. 107 ff., who criticizes some aspects of Dom Dix’s 
treatment of N. T. and Anglican worship. The other is a long article in the 
Eastern Churches Quarterly, Oct. 1945, pp. 170-200, where the author takes 
issue with a number of statements about the Eastern Orthodox Liturgy. But 
when all has been said in criticism against Dom Dix’s book, it still remains 
the foremost English work in the field. 

Another important volume, though not so recent as Dom Dix’s, is the 
symposium edited by W. K. L. Clarke and C. Harris under the title Liturgy 
and Worship (S. P. C. K. 1933). While centered in the Anglican develop- 
ment, this work has a much broader scope. It contains a number of general 
essays on the meaning and history of Christian worship, as well as detailed 
material on the Book of Common Prayer. Particularly noteworthy is the 
essay by Dr. Harris on the Visitation of the Sick. This is the most adequate 
introduction to the much needed reforms in our ministry to the sick, and it 
takes account of the modern psychological approach. 

Two other general works may be mentioned. Dr. N. Nicklem edited a 
symposium entitled Christian Worship (Oxford, 1936). This collection of 
essays is very readable, and aims to survey the field historically and theo- 
logically: The chapters, however, are of somewhat uneven quality. The 
ones on the New Testament (by Dr. Manson) and on Luther (by Dr. Moffatt) 
are among the best. The weakness of the volume lies in its treatment of 
medieval and Roman worship, and its lack of material on the Eastern Church. 

Dr. W. D. Maxwell’s Outline of Christian Worship, (Oxford, 1936) is a 
slender volume with a good deal of information, particularly on the Reforma- 
tion liturgies. It contains, too, an excellent bibliography, as well as some transla- 
tions from the sources. But on the early period, and on Greek and Roman 
worship, it is somewhat inadequate. 

A recent work, especially adapted for the laity, is the series of B.B.C. 
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Broadcasts, How Christians Worship, edited by J. E. Fenn (S. C. M. 1942). 
It gives a general survey of the current modes of worship in the Anglican, 
Roman and Protestant churches, together with a chapter on the Early Church. 

Two useful little source books in translation have been put out by the 
S. P. C. K. Twenty-five Consecration Prayers (1921) by Arthur Linton, 
gives the texts of the Eucharistic prayers from the early period to the 
modern Roman and Anglican books. Western Liturgies (1938) by R. C. 
West, covers the early Western material, including the Sarum Rite. 

On Early Christian Worship the best work (apart from The Shape of 
the Liturgy) is by J. H. Srawley, The Early History of the Liturgy (Cam- 
bridge, 1913). It is an older book, and a new edition is in preparation, but 
it is still a standard volume. The N. T. Eucharist is treated by Dr. Felix 
Cirlot in his The Early Eucharist (S. P. C. K. 1939). This is a notable con- 
tribution to the field, but marred a little by an infelicitous style. The author’s 
survey of the Jewish sources of Christian worship is of great importance, and 
should be read along with the earlier works by Frank Gavin, The Jewish An- 
tecedents of the Christian Sacraments (S. P. C. K. 1928), and W. O. E. 
Oesterley’s Jewish Background of the Christian Liturgy (Oxford, 1925). A 
more general book is that by A. B. Macdonald, Christian Worship in the Pri- 
mitive Church (T. & T. Clark, 1934). It is important in this connection 
to recognize that the theories of the origins of the Eucharist in Kiddash and 
Chaburah meals, mentioned in most of these books, must now be abandoned. 
The first was long ago disposed of by Burkit in J. T. S. 17. 1916. p. 294. For 
the second see Jeremias, Die Abendmahlsworte Jesu (1935; p. 29), and Dug- 
more’s review of Dix already cited. 

The great significance of the recently recovered Apostolic Tradition of 
Hippolytus for the early liturgy is treated by Dom Dix both in his Shape 
of the Liturgy and in his useful edition of the Tradition (S. P. C. K. 1937). 
An earlier translation, with a lucid introduction and notes, was prepared by 
B. S. Easton (Cambridge, 1934). 

On Eastern worship the best work is by S. Salaville, Eastern Liturgies (E. 
T. Sands Co. 1938). The book is enhanced by several excellent photographs. 
A convenient translation of the Russian liturgy is put out by the S. P. C. K., 
The Orthodox Liturgy (1939), and it contains a brief but practical introduc- 
tion. A larger work, translating other Russian services as well, and adding 
a good deal of useful information, is I. F. Hapgood’s Service Book of the Holy 
Orthodox—Catholic Apostolic Church (Association Press, 1922). The stand- 
ard source books are F, Brightman, Liturgies Eastern and Western (Oxford, 
1896)—a monumental work whose texts need some revision now, and J. M. 
Neale and R. F. Littedale’s Translations of Primitive Liturgies (London, 
1869)—a volume which seriously needs to be brought up to date. Sergius 
Bulgakov’s The Orthodox Church (Morehouse, 1935) gives an excellent in- 
troduction to the whole religious temper of Eastern Orthodoxy. 

On Roman Catholic worship the two works by Adrian Fortescue are 
standard, The Mass (Longmans, 1937), and The Ceremonies of the Roman 
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Rite Described (Burns Oates, 7th edition, 1941). The Missal is best obtained 
in the edition by Dom P. Cabrol, with the Latin and English in parallel 
columns and with useful introductory material (P. Kennedy, 1934). The same 
author has also edited the Roman Offices of Holy Week (P. Kennedy, 1927). 
The little pamphlet, published by the Liturgical Press, Collegeville, Minne- 
sota, under the title Offeramus, (1944), gives the Ordinary of the Mass in 
Latin and English with an interesting introduction reflecting the influences 
of the modern liturgical movement. The development of dialog Mass is 
treated by G. Ellard in his book, The Dialog Mass (Longmans Green, 1942). 
For those unaccustomed to the Roman way of doing things, J. F. Sullivan’s 
high-school text-book, The Visible Church, (P. Kennedy, 1922), is a ready 
and illustrated source of information, though some of its historical notes 
need to be taken cum grano salis. Two popular booklets are also worthy of 
note, since they discuss the Roman doctrine of the Mass in an attractive 
way for the laity: Pius Parsch, Study the Mass (Liturgical Press, Collegeville, 
1943), and Dom Virgil Michel, My Sacrifice and Yours (Liturgical Press, 
1937). 

The standard works on Anglican worship are Liturgy and Worship (al- 
ready mentioned), L. B. Parsons and B. H. Jones, The American Prayer Book 
(Scribners, 1937), and F. Proctor and W. H. Frere, A New History of the 
Book of Common Prayer (Macmillan, 1902). The last, though somewhat out 
of date, still remains a rich source of information. F. Brightman’s famous 
two volumes, The English Rite (Rivingtons, 1921), give the full texts of the 
English Prayer Books along with their sources and a learned introduction. J. 
H. Arnold has published the more recent revisions of the Communion Office 
in his Anglican Liturgies (Oxford, 1939); and S. A. Hurlburt has edited the 
following texts of that rite in parallel columns in his Liturgy of the Church 
of England Before and After the Reformation (St. Albans Press, 1941): 
Sarum in Latin and English, 1549, and the American rite. 

A. G. Hebert’s Liturgy and Society (Faber and Faber 1935) is of im- 
portance in showing the direction of High Church Anglicanism in attempt- 
ing to relate worship to our common life and to the arts. His book is graced 
with some excellent photographs of modern church art. The church year 
is treated wisely and practically by B. S. Easton and H. C. Robbins, in The 
Eternal Word in the Modern World (Scribners, 1937). To some incisive 
liturgical ‘notes on the church year there are added expositions of the Gospels 
and Epistles. 

Luther’s liturgical projects are best studied in Volume VI of the Holman 
Translation of his works (Philadelphia, 1932). The Swedish Rite has been 
edited and translated by Eric Yelverton (S. P. C. K. 1921), and the Church 
Manual of Olavus Petri, containing the Occasional Offices of Baptism, Vis- 
itation of the Sick, etc., has been translated by Q. V. Anderson (Augustana 
Book Concern, 1946). The newest Swedish revision will be found in H. M. 
Waddams, The Swedish Church (S. P. C. K. 1946), and is worthy of note for 
having introduced a Consecration Prayer and shifted the Sanctus back to its 
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original place. The general development of the Swedish liturgy is treated 
by Y. Brilioth, in chapter VII of his Eucharistic Faith and Practice (S. P. C. 
K. 1930). An excellent introduction to the temper and theology of Lutheran 
Worship will be found in Wilhelm Stahlin’s The Mystery of God (English 
Trans. S$. C. M. 1937). 

The texts of the historic Calvinist liturgies have been recently edited 
by S. A. Hulburt under the general title The Liturgy of the Church of Scot- 
land (St. Albans Press). Part I (1944) gives Calvin’s Liturgy at Strasburg 
and Geneva, while Part II (1945) contains Knox’s Book of Common Order. 
These editions are carefully prepared and include pictures and useful intro- 
ductions. A standard work is that by W. D. Maxwell, John Knox’s Genevan 
Service Book (Oliver and Boyd, 1931), who has done a great service in cor- 
recting Brightman’s theory of the origin of the Reformed liturgies. Dr. 
Maxwell has shown how the structure of the Mass, rather than that of 
Prone, determined these liturgies, and he has well pointed to the significance 
of the Mass of Diebold Schwarz as the beginning of the Reformed develop- 
ment (see his Outline of Christian Worship, pp. 87 ff.). The newest Scottish 
revision is the Book of Common Order (Oxford, 1940), and O. B. Milligan’s 
Ministry of Worship (Oxford, 1941) indicates the basic principles underly- 
ing the revision. The most recent American book is The Book of Common 
Worship (Oxford, 1946). Of importance also is the Book of Common Order 
of the United Church of Canada (United Church Publishing House, Tor- 
onto, 1932), which is perhaps one of the most successful Protestant editions 
of the Liturgy. Two practical works on Presbyterian worship in this country 
are H. T. Kerr, The Christian Sacraments (Westminster, 1945) and H. S. 
Coffin, The Public Worship of God (Westminster, 1946). The latter is as 
incisive and enjoyable as anything that has come from the pen of our distin- 
guished President Emeritus. 

On Methodist worship there is Nolan B. Harmon’s careful work, Rites 
and Ritual of Episcopal Methodism (Publishing House of the M. E. church, 
South, 1926), which traces the sources back to Wesley and the English Book 
of 1661. The new Methodist prayer book, published since the union, is en- 
titled Book of Worship for Church and Home (Methodist Publishing Co., 
1944), and gives the official Ritual, along with many other services and family 
prayers. It indicates the growing influence of more liturgical forms. The 
Church Year has recently been treated in a practical way by G. M. Gibson 
in The Story of the Christian Year (Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1945), and while 
this work is rather popular, it contains some interesting suggestions. 

The Evangelical Reformed Church has produced a new liturgy, The Book 
of Worship (Central Publishing House, Cleveland, 1940). The rationale is 
given in the small symposium, A Handbook on Worship, edited by S. F. 
Brenner and others (Heidelberg Press, 1941), while the same author’s The 
Way of Worship (Macmillan, 1944) illustrates the manner in which the 
liturgical movement is influencing that denomination. 

The interest of the Congregationalists in worship is indicated by the 
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Mansfield College Essays edited by W. Micklem under the title Christian 
Worship, to which reference has already been made. The Puritans are treated 
in Chapter XI, and the third part, “Contemporary Studies”, deals with the 
problems of worship today. A summary of Congregational theory and prac- 
tice will be found in W. E. Barton, The Law of Congregational Usage (Pilgrim 
Press, 1923), while C. E. Burton’s Manual of the Congregational and Chris- 
tian Churches (Congregational Publishing Society, Boston, 1936) discloses 
the main lines of Congregationalist worship. 

On the meetings of the Society of Friends the relevant chapters in R. M. 
Jones, The Faith and Practice of the Quakers (Methuen, 1927), and in W. 
W. Comfort, Just Among Friends (Macmillan, 1941), are important. A 
very attractive and practical guide to Quaker worship is the pamphlet by H. 
E. Collier, The Quaker Meeting (Pendle Hill, Wallingford, Pa. 1944). Eric 
Hayman’s, Worship and the Common Life, (Cambridge University Press, 
1945), seeks to interpret the Quaker spirit of worship in its wider context. 
The excellent little booklet, Community and Worship by Douglas V. Steere, 
(Pendle Hill, 1940) is also worthy of note in this connection. 

On the theology and genera! history of the Lord’s Supper, Y. Brilioth’s 
Eucharistic Faith and Practice (English trans. S$. P. C. K. 1930) gives a lucid 
and careful treatment. The standard comprehensive work on doctrine is by 
D. Stone, A History of the Doctrine of the Eucharist, 2 vols. (Longmans, 
1909). The Roman Catholic viewpoint is fully treated in Joseph Pohle’s 
The Sacraments, Vol. Il. (ed. A. Preuss, B. Herder, 1915-17), and more 
briefly by J. Wilhelm and T. B. Scannell in A Manual of Catholic Theology, 
Vol. II, (Kegan Paul, i935). An important and clearly presented outline of 
modern Roman views on the doctrine of the Sacrifice, is to be found in E. F. 
Dowd, A Conspectus of Modern Catholic Thought on the Essence of the 
Eucharistic Sacrifice (Catholic University, Washington, 1937). A good sum- 
mary of the Eucharistic doctrines held in the Anglican Church is in the 
Archbishop’s Report, Doctrine in the Church of England (S. P. C. K. 1938). 
Other significant Anglican works are C. W. Dugmore, Eucharistic Doctrine 
in England from Hooker to Waterland (S. P. C. K. 1943)—a careful his- 
torical survey; and The Fullness of Sacrifice (Macmillan, 1930) by F. C. N. 
Hicks—a treatment of the whole concept of sacrifice in relation to the Old 
Testament and the Lord’s Supper. On the Protestant doctrine there is a 
brief but penetrating chapter in. C. P. Simpson, The Fact of the Christian 
Church (Fleming Revell, 1935), while A. Barclay has undertaken a thorough 
discussion of Luther, Calvin and Zwingli in his Protestant Doctrine of the 
Lord’s Supper (Jackson, Wylie & Co., 1937). The works by Stahlin, Kerr 
and Coffin, to which reference has already been made, should also be con- 
sulted. 

Perhaps the work most needed in our day is an able introduction to the 
philosophy, theology and psychology of Christian Worship. Since R. Otto’s 
brilliant thesis, The Idea of the Holy (English trans. Oxford University Press, 
1923) and the somewhat mystical approach of Evelyn Underhill in her im- 
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portant book, Worship, (Harper, 1937)—an approach that does not do full 
justice to the genius of Protestant worship—no significant work has been pro- 
duced. The contribution which depth psychology can make to our under- 
standing of the nature of worship especially needs a thorough treatment. 


CHRISTIAN ETHICS 
By Paul Abrecht 


5 ps MOST IMPORTANT new work and one which contributes to the develop- 
ment of ethical thought in both the practical and theoretical branches 
of this field is by Dr. John C. Bennett, Christian Ethics and Social Policy 
(Scribners, 1946, $2.00). Originally given as the Richard Lectures at the 
University of Virginia, this book is a clear and balanced discussion of the 
relevance of Christian ethics to the formulation of social policy. The author 
considers and rejects the four principal strategies which traditionally have 
been employed by the church and urges the development of a new strategy 
which emphasizes “the relevance together with the transcendence of the 
Christian ethic and which takes account of the universality and persistence 
of sin and the elements of technical autonomy in social policies.” (p. 59). 
Professor Bennett’s book offers an important constructive expression of liberal 
social concern in Christian thought which draws upon a profound under- 
standing of the resources of the Christian faith for this position. There is an 
informative appendix on “Christian Ethics and the Ethics of Natural Law”. 

Justice and the Social Order by Emil Brunner (Lutterworth Press, 1945), 
previously reviewed, is another important book added to the literature of 
Christian Ethics during the past year. Previous reviews, however, have not 
noted that Brunner’s description of the “just social structure” is in terms 
of the static functional orders of creation and is very similar to the Catholic 
ideal of a functional social structure and presumably open to many of the 
same criticisms. 

Followers of the social thought of V. A. Demant and Maurice Reckitt 
especially will be interested in the latest literature to come from the English 
Christendom group. Prospect for Christendom (Essays in Catholic Social 
Reconstruction) (Faber and Faber, Ltd., 1946) is edited by Maurice Reckitt 
and contains the most detailed statement for a Christian society yet advanced 
by this Anglo-Catholic school of Christian sociology. While they have theo- 
logical affinities with other Christian groups, on the level of specific social 
proposals they incline toward some familiar economic heresies. 

Christianity Takes a Stand (Penguin, 1946, 25¢), edited by Bishop Wil- 
liam Scarlett for the Joint Commission on Social Reconstruction of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church, is a collection of brief papers on the most urgent 
contemporary social problems. In general the articles are good and particular 
mention should be made of “The Social Responsibility of the Christian and 
the Church” by Angus Dun, “Our Relation to Russia” by Reinhold Niebuhr, 
“The Negro Problem” by Walter Russell Bowie, “Full Employment” by 
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Frances Perkins, and “Man and the State” by Eduard Heimann. The whole 
is worthwhile reading though there is a lack of unity in the various methods 
of applying Christian teaching to concrete situations. 

In the area of New Testament foundations of Christian Ethics there is a 
good book by E. F. Scott, Man and Society in the New Testament (Scribners, 
1946). He holds that the Christian view of society must always be derived 
from the view of the individual man which is the fundamental starting point 
of Christianity, and never the reverse. He shows that Jesus did not provide 
a political and economic description of the good society but presented an in- 
terpretation of the individual soul which can indirectly lead to the definition 
of the right order of society. 

Especially to be recommended are two recent publications dealing with 
the implications of atomic warfare from the standpoint of the Christian faith. 
The first is the report, Atomic Warfare and the Christian Faith, issued by 
the Federal Council Commission on the Relation of the Church to the War 
in the Light of the Christian Faith. There is much agreement between the 
authors of this statement and Monsignor Ronald Knox writing in his book 
God and the Atom (Sheed and Ward, 1946). They agree that the bomb 
ought at least to have been dropped in an uninhabited area by way of demon- 
strating its power to the Japanese. However, Monsignor Knox goes farther 
than the Protestant theologians in holding that rightly the atom bomb should 
never have been used at all. He argues that, like the fruit of the forbidden 
tree in paradise, so with the bomb, God “is perhaps only testing us, to see 
if we have the decency to forswear the use of it.” (p. 131). 

The latest writing on the problem of race relations includes Color and 
Conscience: the Irrepressible Conflict (Harpers, 1946) by Buell Gallagher. 
The author has assembled some interesting facts and materials on the prob- 
lem of Christian conscience and race prejudice but these hardly support 
his optimistic hopes about our ability to overcome by simple and direct means 
the deceptions of mind which race pride engenders. There is also a pamphlet 
giving the official position of the Federal Council, The Church and Race Rela- 
tions. This is an excellent brief statement of a “middle axiom” which chal- 
lenges very effectively the system of segregation within the church, and 
urges the renunciation of accommodation to ideas of race superiority as an 
affront to the gospel and the pactice of the early church. 

Many students will be interested in a new book by Alexander Miller of the 
British SCM, The Christian Significance of Karl Marx (SCM Press, London, 
1946, 6s). It offers a good statement of the contribution which Marxism can 
make to a realistic Christian social ethic, and at the same time defines the 
limitations of Marxism as a total view of life. The book has not yet been 
published in this country but can be obtained from the SCM Press, 56 Blooms- 
bury Street, London. 

Last but not least is a new book which should be mentioned in this field 
of study, Beyond This Darkness, by Roger Shinn (Haddam House, 1946). It 
is reviewed elsewhere in this issue. 
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The Seminary 
QUADRANGLE NEWS 


MOST INTERESTING SERIES of forums on The Present Situation in Ger- 

many and the Far East was held at the Seminary during October, un- 
der the auspices of the Student Forum Committee, the Alumni and the Facul- 
ty. Professor Reinhold Niebuhr, who was sent to Germany last September 
by the War and State Departments as a member of their Educational Mis- 
sion, opened the series with a report on conditions in Germany. Professor 
Charles W. Iglehart led the second forum on the situation in Japan. Condi- 
tions in India were described by Dr. Henry S. Leiper, who recently visited 
that country as a member of the American Famine Commission to India. 
At the closing meeting, President Henry P. Van Dusen discussed the present 
situation in China. 

Late in November Dr. Ralph W. Sockman spoke at a Monday Student 
Forum on his experiences in Russia, where he travelled extensively last sum- 
mer as a member of the delegation sent by the American Society for Russian 
Relief, on the invitation of the Russian Government and the Rusian Red 
Cross. 

Professor Emil Brunner of the University of Zurich, Switzerland, whom 
the Seminary welcomed as one of its most distinguished alumni, spoke to 
large and enthusiastic audiences on October 16th and 17th. The topic of 
his two addresses was ““The Scandal of Christianity”. 


> * % 


Professor Samuel S. Cohon of the faculty of the Hebrew Union College 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, gave four lectures in the Francis Brown Social Hall, in 
November, on “Four Phases of Post-Biblical Judaism”. These lectures were 
made possible by the Jeanette Miriam Goldberg Memorial Foundation, which 
provides for an annual exchange of lecturers between the Hebrew Union 
College and Union Seminary. In accordance with this plan, President Van 
Dusen gave four lectures on “World Christianity” at the Hebrew Union 
College early in December. 


* * * + 


The Reverend Robert J. McCracken, D.D., the new Minister at River- 
side Church, who began his work as Dr. Fosdick’s successor early in October, 
has been welcomed most enthusiastically by the Seminary community. Dr. 
McCracken preached at a special vesper service in the Seminary Chapel on 
October 30th, and the Directors of the Seminary and members of the faculty 
had the pleasure of meeting Mrs. McCracken and him, after this service, at 
a reception given in their honor by Dr. and Mrs. Van Dusen. 
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The Seminary Retreat, which was to have been held this autumn at the 
First Presbyterian Church in Englewood, New Jersey, was held instead in 
the Seminary buildings, because of transportation difficulties, on the afternoon 
and evening of October 8th. Richard S. Williams, President of the student 
body, opened the Retreat with a service of worship in the Francis Brown 
Social Hall, after which Professor Cyril Richardson spoke on “The Devotion- 
al Life of the Seminary”. Small groups then met in faculty homes and dormi- 
tory rooms for an hour of devotions led by professors and students. After 
a period of recreation at the Riverside Church, dinner in the Seminary Re- 
fectory and the singing of hymns in the Social Hall, the Retreat was brought 
to its close at a Communion Service in James Memorial Chapel. 

For the first time in several years the Seminary has been able to welcome 
to its student body a number of Resident Fellows from foreign countries. 
Ten are now in residence, one from each of the following countries: Argen- 
tine, Denmark, England, France, Greece and Holland; two come from China, 
and two from Scotland. 


Among the twenty-three recipients of honorary degrees granted at Prince- 
ton University on Charter Day, held October 19th as the formal opening 
day of its Bicentennial celebration, were Professor Emil Brunner and Pro- 
fessor Reinhold Niebuhr, who were awarded the degree of Doctor of Divinity. 
Both of them are also on the list of the special Bicentiennial preachers who 
are speaking during the year in the University Chapel. 


oa * ca % 


This year the Faculty has inaugurated a plan whereby a few advanced 
graduate students are appointed as tutorial assistants in the various depart- 
ments. Besides helping professors in connection with the reading of papers 
and preparation of bibliographies, many of the tutors lead “discussion sec- 
tions” of the larger classes. Thus far the plan is working admirably. Besides 
giving assistance to an overburdened faculty during this year of huge enroll- 
ments, the tutors have an opportunity to gain practical teaching experience 
while pursuing their own graduate research. In effect, their work is a form 
of teaching “interneship”. Four of the tutors are graduate students in the 
Seminary: Frederick T. Schumacher in Old Testament, Howard J. B. Zieg- 
ler in History of Christianity, Roger L. Shinn in Christian Thought, and Paul 
Abrecht ‘in Christian Ethics. The others come to us from sister institutions. 
Two are faculty members who are spending the year in residence at Union: 
Edward H. McDowell, Professor of New Testament at Southern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary, Louisville, Ky., and Myron T. Hopper, Professor of Reli- 
gious Education, College of the Bible, Lexington, Ky. Mr. Donald H. Yoder, 
who is assisting in Church History, is a graduate of the University of Chicago 
Divinity School and is a candidate for the Ph.D. at Chicago. Mr. Richard 
L. Harbour, who is assisting in Church and Community, is a graduate of 
Seabury Western Theological Seminary, and was a pastor for seven years and 
a Naval Chaplain for three before he came to the Seminary. 
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ALUMNI NOTES 


UNION ALUMNI IN GERMANY 


T IS MOST GRATIFYING that the Seminary has been able, in recent months, 
to renew its contacts with some of our alumni in Germany. While travel- 
ing in that country last September, as a member of the Educational Mission, 
Professor Niebuhr was able to see a number of them and to learn indirectly 
of others. We are indebted to him for the following information. Erich K. 
Eichele ’30 is now the Assistant to Bishop Wurms in Wiirttemburg. Eberhard 
O. Schulz 32 is in Berlin, working as one of the editors of the Berlin Kurrier. 
Hans Stroh ’32 is the Chaplain of the University of Tibingen, and Hans 
Christoph von Hase *34 holds a similar position at the University of Mar- 
burg. Heinz-Horst Schrey, ’36 is an instructor at Tibingen. Professor Nie- 
buhr also reports that he visited the family of Dietrich Bonhoeffer ’31, one of 
our most distinguished German graduates, who was executed for being in- 
volved in the plot on Hitler’s life. 


President Van Dusen has recently received a most interesting letter from 
Albert Ickler ’38, who is doing relief work in Bochum. The following ex- 
cerpts are taken from it: 


“It is strengthening in the daily battle against hunger and misery 
to know there is a group of men beyond the ocean who are think- 
ing of us and who have thought of us during the past years. 
I am fighting this daily battle against hunger and misery in many 
ways. Being the director of the ‘Innere Mission’ and the ‘Prot- 
estant Relief Work’ of the synod of Bochum I have to deal with 
all the needs of 140,000 Protestants of this area, with 23 kinder- 
gartens (approximately 2,500 children), one orphanage with 100 
children, one old people’s home, two hospitals with 450 beds, one 
asylum for illegitimate children and their mothers, one Christian 
hospice, and two homes for young miners. There is great need 
wherever you look, hunger and misery wherever you go. We need 
food and clothing and now in winter time especially coal. 

“Every once in a while we receive a few things from the Ecu- 
menical Movement, and those days are great days. The help we 
can give them is more than just material help. We can tell all 
the receivers that Christian folk all over the world are not forget- 
ting us, that Jesus Christ is a power which goes beyond national 
borders and opens hearts of men to help us instead of showing 
feelings of hatred. Why do I write all this? When I was so lucky 
as to study at the Seminary in 1937 and 1938, I felt how important 
it was to get to know each other on an ecumenical basis. Now 
there is harvest time in Europe, especially in this country, for the 
Ecumenical Movement. Even after so many years I am very grate- 
ful that I had the wonderful time at Union Seminary. It has given 
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me much, so that I go through these terrible days with the feel- 
ing that there is a Christian brotherhood in spite of wars...” 
* * * * 

It will be of interest to the alumni to know that an increasing number of 
men trained at Union are engaging in religious and educational work in pre- 
paratory schools. At the Preparatory School Conference held at East North- 
field, Massachusetts, November 22-24, six of the eight conference leaders 
were graduates of Union Seminary. In addition to President Van Dusen, 
they were Albert B. Buchanan, ’42, Chaplain at Mt. Hermon School; Martyn 
D. Keeler *32; Wilmer J. Kitchen ’24, now Director of the World Student 
Service Fund; Howard L. Rubendall ’37, Headmaster at Mt. Hermon School; 
Edric A. Weld ’26, Rector at the Holderness School. 

1883 

Franklin Butler Dwight died at Ossining, N. Y. on November 19, 1946, 
at the age of ninety-one. He was ordained by the Presbytery of New York 
in 1883 and had served as a pastor in New York City, Ossining, N. Y., and 
Morristown, N. J. He attended the Alumni Luncheon last May, where he 
was honored as the oldest living alumnus of the Seminary. 

Henry Axtell Porter died at Geneva, N. Y. on November 16, 1946, at 
the age of eighty-eight. Until his retirement in 1929, he was actively engaged 
as a Presbyterian minister in New York State, having served pastorates in 
Smithtown, Fayetteville, Essex, and Ovid. 

1896 

Frank Klapus, who is now a pastor emeritus in Prague, Czechoslovakia, 
recently wrote of the great suffering and destitution of his people during the 
last seven years. He requested that reading matter, in the English language, 
be sent to him by his friends. His address is Basta so. Tiri 258, Prague IV, 
Czechoslovakia. 

1908 

Joseph Krenek has written from Prague, relating how he was expelled by 
the Germans from his office as the Moderator of the Presbyterian Church of 
the Czech Brethren and kept in exile until the end of the war. Last June he 
was able to return to his work, and is now serving his second term as moderator. 
He hopes to visit America before the end of 1946. 

1913 

Edward Raymond Hance who had been pastor of the Congregational 
Church in Naugatuck, Conn., for the past twenty-seven years, died in the 
hospital in Waterbury, Conn., on October 15, 1946. During his ministry 
he had also served as assistant pastor at the Lewis Congregational Church in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and as pastor at the Borough Park Congregational Church 
in Brooklyn and the Congregational Church in Orient, L. I. 

1914 
James M. Howard has been recalled to his:former pastorate at the Presby- 
terian Church in Fort Pierce, Florida, where he had served from 1936 to 1944. 
During the past two years he was a member of the staff of the Presbyterian 
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Board of Christian Education in Philadelphia. 


1920 
Ray Freeman Jenney was recently elected President of the Church Federa- 
tion of Greater Chicago. 
1921 
Minard L. G. Proper assumed, in September, his new duties as the Minister 
of Youth at the First Methodist Church, Meriden, Conn. 


1923 

Paul M. Limbert was inaugurated as the sixth president of Springfield College, 
Springfield, Mass., on October 26th. For the past seven years he had been professor 
of education and religious education at this institution. On November 1st he 
received the honorary degree of doctor of laws from his alma mater, Franklin 
and Marshall College. 

Arthur Acy Rouner entered upon his new duties as the minister of Cadman 
Memorial Congregational Church in Brooklyn, N. Y., on October 6th. He 
was formerly at the North Congregational Church in Portsmouth, N. H. 


1928 
Charles M. Crowe resigned the pastorate of the Centenary Methodist Church 


in St. Louis, Mo., last September, to become the minister of the Methodist 


Church in Wilmette, Ill. 
1929 
Donato G. Galia has been appointed the Director of the newly established 
Rafael Palma College at Tagbilaran, Bohol, Philippine Islands. He reports 
that six hundred students are enrolled for the first year. 


1930 

William H. Hudnut, Jr. was installed as minister of the Third Presbyterian 
Church in Rochester, N. Y., on October 10th. President Henry P. Van Dusen 
preached the installation sermon, and William H. Hudnut °90, his father, as- 
sisted in the service. He was formerly minister of the Presbyterian Church in 
Springfield, Ill. 

W. Herbert King became the pastor of Grace Congregational Church in 
New York City early in October. 

Allan Ingram Lorimer, the minister of the Plymouth Congregational Church 
in Seattle, Wash., has accepted a call to the First Congregational Church in 
Montclair, N. J., and will assume his new duties on January 15th. Archibald 
Black ’09 was the minister of the Montclair church from 1922 to 1945. 


1932 
Ralph S. Meadowcroft, for the past seven years rector of All Angels Epis- 
copal Church in New York City, has accepted a call to the rectorship of Grace 
Episcopal Church in Charleston, S. C., and will begin his new work January 1st. 
Alden S. Mosshammer, pastor of the Hillside Presbyterian Church in 
Orange, N. J., has been elected President of the Ministerial Association of the 
Oranges and Maplewood. 
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1933 

Rowland H. Kimberlin assumed his new duties as pastor of Park Presby- 
terian Church in Detroit, Mich., in November. 

Walter W. Sikes has joined the staff of the United Christian Missionary 
Society, serving in the Department of Social Welfare, at the office in Indiana- 
polis, Ind. 

1934 

Niels H. Sonne has accepted appointment as the reference librarian at Tri- 
nity College, Hartford, Conn. He had been the reference librarian at Drew 
University, Madison, N. J., for several years before entering military service. 

1936 

Marion H. Hartshorne formerly at Olivet College in Michigan, was ap- 
pointed last September an assistant professor in philosophy at Colgate University, 
Hamilton, N. Y. 

1939 

Leow Dickenson, who became an assistant minister at the First Church of 
Christ in New Britain, Conn., for a brief time following his two years’ service 
as a Navy chaplain, has been called to the pastorate of the Mill Plain Union 
Church, Mill Plain, Conn. 

1940 

Charles L. Austin after three years’ service as an Army chaplain in the 
Air Corps, has been installed as pastor of the First Methodist Church in Queens 
Village, N. Y. 

1941 

Edward T. Lute is now the minister of the First Methodist Church in Union 
City, N. J. 

1942 

Lucy P. Eisenhart, who was connected with the weekday religious educa- 
tion program in Dayton, Ohio for the past four years, has been appointed edu- 
cational director at the Hillside Presbyterian Church in Orange, N. J. 

Edward G. Harris became the rector of St. Mark’s Episcopal Church in 
Southboro, Mass., last September, after his period of service as a chaplain in the 
Army. 

Everett O. Williams entered upon his pastorate of the Birchwood Com- 
munity Presbyterian Church in Bellingham, Wash., early in October. He was 
formerly at*the First Presbyterian Church in Fowler, Cal. 

1943 

William Graham Cole was installed as the counselor to Protestant students 
at Columbia University in November, at a service conducted by Professor 
David E. Roberts in St. Paul’s Chapel on the university campus. 

Harold F. McGee was ordained to the diaconate on October 13th at St. 
Paul’s Episcopal Church in Hanover, Va. 

1944 

DeWitt C. Clemens has assumed the pastorate of Rockefeller Memorial 

Methodist Church in Syracuse, N. Y., following his recent discharge from 
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service in the Army Chaplain Corps. 

S. Macon Cowles is now pastor of the First Congregational Church in 
Wellsville, N. Y. 

Holmes N. Van Derbeck, who was a chaplain in the U. S. Coast Guard for 
two years, has been appointed a member of the faculty at Springfield College, 
Springfield, Mass., where he will teach in the fields of history and religion and 
serve as advisor to the Student Christian Association. 

Frank M. Weiskel is now the assistant minister at the First Congregational 
Church in New Britain, Conn. During the war he was a chaplain in the 
Navy. 

1945 

Ross Allen Weston accepted a call on October 14th to the First Parish 

Church-Unitarian in Kennebunk, Me. 
1946 

John Brown McNab, Jr., minister of the First Presbyterian Church in 
Oceanside, L. I., and Mary E. Crutchfield (School of Sacred Music °46) were 
married in Reidsville, N. C., on August 3, 1946. 


SUMMER STUDY AT UNION - 1947 


The Tutorial Intersession: Six-weeks session: May 21-July 1. 
Four-weeks session: June 1-July 1. 
A period of directed reading and research under tutorship of 
Seminary Faculty and assistants. 
The Twenty-seventh Annual Conference for Ministers and Re- 
ligious Leaders: in two sessions: June 16-27; July 28-August 8. 
June 16-20: Harold A. Bosley; Harold C. Phillips, and group 
leaders. 
June 23-27: Douglas V. Steere (Hoyt Lecturer); Wilhelm 
Pauck, and others. 
July 28-Aug. 1: James Black of Edinburgh; John C. Bennett, 
and group leaders. 
Aug. 4-8: Religion and Health Week, in co-operation with the 
Department of Pastoral Services of the Federal 
Council of Churches. Joseph Fletcher, Thompson 
L. Shannon, and special speakers. 
The Summer Session: July 7 to August 15. Three-weeks terms: 
July 7 to 25; July 28 to August 15. 
Faculty: James Muilenburg, Clarence T. Craig, Ray C. Petry, W. W. 
Sweet, Georgia Harkness, Richard J. Kroner, John C. Bennett, Liston 
Pope, C. L. Stanley, Douglas V. Steere, Frank W. Herriott, Myron 
Hopper, Paul Irwin, Edna Baxter, Adelaide Case, Thompson L. Shannon, 
John L. Casteel, David McK. Williams, Marguerite Hazzard, and others. 
Address: John L. Casteel, Director of Summer Courses. 
3041 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 
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Discerning The Signs of the Times. By 
Reinhold Niebuhr. New York: 
Scribners, 1946. 194 pp. $2.50. 


Reinhold Niebuhr is held in high 
esteem as one of the great theologians 
of our time. He is also one of our 
great preachers. Discerning The Signs 
of the Times is a collection of his re- 
cent sermons. They all are typical of 
his mind and his method. While he 
speaks directly to the need of an im- 
mediate situation, he brings into focus 
the relevancies and parallels in other 
times and other cultures, revealing that 
man is both in-and above history and 
that his necessities here and now must 
always be cast against a perennial and 
ancient dilemma. The Bible in parti- 
cular reveals his true situation, which 
is always paradoxical, to be resolved 
through a religious rather than a phi- 
losophical, or rational synthesis. His 
favorite words are words like “am- 
biguity”, “incongruity”, and “preten- 
sion”. But in the course of his analysis 
of a human problem, which on the 
surface might seem to be abstract, he 
is pre-eminently the preacher as he at- 
tacks the foibles and the illusions of 
individuals. I have heard many an un- 
dergraduate after having heard one of 
his sermons, say, “Well, I don’t know 
that I understood it all, but he certain- 
ly hit me hard.” He achieves this 
power to give individual reference to 
his thought by the use of sentences 
whose insights are so honest as to be 
startling. “Anger mixed with egotism 
produces vengeance. Anger mixed 


with memory and foresight produces 
hatred.” “If we take life seriously 
but ourselves not too seriously, we 
cease to laugh.” “We may judge our 
sins, but we do not judge ourselves as 
sinners.” 

Typical of his thought is a sermon 
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called, “The Power and Weakness of 
God.” He reminds us of the paradox 
that “The Christian faith has made 
this absurdity of a suffering Messiah 
into the very keystone of its arch of 
faith.” God to be God must be a God 
of power. “Impotent or limited good- 
ness is not divine. It cannot be wor- 
shipped. Its weakness arouses pity 
rather than worship; and faith is dis- 
tracted by thought of the power 
against which this goodness must con-. 
tend.” On the other hand, “power 
without goodness cannot be worship- 
ped either.” So there is the eternal 
contradiction between a powerful God 
who is therefore responsible for the 
evil of life and a good God who is 
impotent to conquer it. But “faith 
has never been willing to be embar- 
rassed on this issue by the consistencies 
of the philosophers.” 

He contends however that the 
Christian faith does not allow this 
seeming conflict to be absolute. The 
power of the Creator and the power of 
holy judgment recognize that the 
world is not purely spiritual. On the 
other hand the Christ is led to the 
slaughter revealing that the divine 
goodness in history must be power- 
less. Here is the paradoxical distinc- 
tion between the divine power which 
underlies all creation and the divine 
goodness as it appears powerless in 
history. But what cannot be seen in 
philosophic consistency can be seen in 
faith. “Whatever the inadequacies of 
forgiveness and love may be in the 
operation of human justice, men ulti- 
mately face divine forgiveness as well 
as divine wrath.” The fact that jus- 
tice and mercy are one is symbolically 
expressed in the distinction between 
Father and Son and in the idea that 
the Son bears the wrath of the Father.” 
So the final majesty of God is the maj- 
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esty of his mercy. Niebuhr rejects the 
sentimental heresy of all those who for 
the sake of consistency choose .the love 
of God as against his power and in- 
sists that they are not true to all the 
facts of existence since “they fail to 
illumine the final mystery of justice 
and mercy, of power and goodness, 
which is revealed from the cross.” 

In these sermons, Mr. Niebuhr ap- 
peals beyond philosophy to religion; 
but the appeal is made not from ignor- 
ance but from understanding. This 
must be in part the reason why his 
generation turns to him with such in- 
terest. He is a religious man speaking 
to a religious need. His faith over- 
whelms the inconsistencies of belief 
and of life and seeks a synthesis not 
beyond rationality but above it. 

JouHN C. SCHROEDER 


The United States Moves Across The 
Pacific. By Kenneth Scott Latour- 
ette. New York: Harpers, 1946. 
174 pp. $2.00. 


We have learned to expect from 
Professor Latourette superlative his- 
torical writing of two quite different 
kinds not often accomplished by the 
same author: on the one hand, com- 
prehensive surveys on the grand scale 
such as his massive seven volume His- 
tory of the Expansion of Christianity; 
and on the other hand, brief sum- 
maries in which major conclusions are 
set forth with model clarity and suc- 
cinctness. The present work falls in 
the latter class. 

In three short chapters, the author 
successively reviews the principal 
events of the American “drive” west- 
ward, outlines the chief factors in each 
Far Eastern country today, and fore- 
casts the lines of a constructive Far 
Eastern policy for the United States 
in the period immediately ahead. 

Dr. Latourette discovers the present 
involvement of the United States in 
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East Asia as only the logical outcome 
of an impulse deep in American his- 
tory which drove the frontier west- 
ward to the Pacific Coast, and then 
carried American merchants and mis- 
sionaries and diplomats across the 
Ocean in ever deeper penetration in- 
to the affairs of Asia. This explana- 
tion is not wholly convincing. Indeed, 
it remains something of a historical 
mystery why the United States should 
have assumed larger obligations in 
Asia than in Europe in the late Nine- 
teenth and early Twentieth Centuries. 
Whatever the teaching of the past, 
however, the present situation is be- 
yond dispute: the United States has 
assumed and must continue to carry 
major responsibility for peaceful ad- 
vance in the Pacific including East 
Asia. 

Dr. Latourette summarizes admirab- 
ly the more important facts concern- 
ing each principal Asiatic nation, es- 
pecially China, on which he is one of 
our foremost authorities. But it is 
when he ventures to prospect future 
developments that the reader’s atten- 
tion is most deeply engaged. He re- 
views briefly, country by country, the 
relations between the United States 
and the Far Eastern peoples with whom 
America has been majorly concerned— 
China, Japan, the former Japanese pos- 
sessions, and the Philippines. The sec- 
tion on Japan which is much the long- 
est in this concluding chapter is also 
the most valuable; it is doubtful if 
there is to be found elsewhere in a 
dozen pages so incisive and balanced 
a discussion of rebuilding that shat- 
tered and shaken nation. It is signifi- 
cant that the chapter includes no di- 
rect treatment of the confrontation 
of the United States and Russia, 
though Russia’s stake in China’s future 
is noted. Many readers will think this 
a serious omission. Russia’s Far 
Eastern policy might well furnish a 
prelude to whatever is said of the 





future of Asia. 

For the present reviewer, special 
immediacy was given to Dr. Latour- 
ette’s book by the fact that it was 
read while flying the Pacific westward 
toward the China coast. But no alert 
student of world affairs requires such 
direct proof that America’s western 
shores now lie less than forty hours 
from Asia or that, however accidental 
our previous involvement with the 
affairs of that vast continent, the 
future will more and more focus 
American attention on Asia as the 
scene of our largest opportunity for 
constructive effort and of our great- 
est peril. To an understanding of these 
realities, this book is an admirable in- 
troduction. 

Henry P. Van Dusen 


The Story of the Faith. By William 
Alva Gifford. New York: Macmil- 
lan, 1946. 611 pp. $5.00. 


The Story of the Faith is a lucid 
tracing of main currents in the history 
of Western Christianity. Not an at- 
tempt at a chronological outline, it 
nevertheless sets in sharp relief a mul- 
titude of relevant facts and personali- 
ties as it carries the reader over high- 
roads of the “Faith”. In pleasing nar- 
rative style the writer ingeniously 
contrives to picture the procession of 
the Christian consciousness through 
the centuries. 

This undertaking, however, carries 
with it the dangers of distortion and 
limitation,-and the “story” does not 
escape the consequences of these dan- 


gers. 

The fascinating style in which the 
book is written results in some sweep- 
ing generalizations. For the uninitiat- 
ed, generalizations involve misinforma- 
tion about, or at best neglect signifi- 
cant tributaries to, the main currents 
in the life and thought of the Church. 
The comparative neglect of the con- 
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tinental radicals of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and the too hasty passing refer- 
ence to the Moravians can be cited as 
but two examples in point. 

The author’s persistence in tracing 
the procession of the Christian con- 
sciousness seems to preclude the pos- 
sibility of needed expansion upon the 
factors and forces which constitute 
the receptacle of that consciousness. 
One regrets, for instance, that the 
“undogmatic” writer was not a little 
less insistent upon his romanticism, a 
little more concerned to give an ade- 
quate recording of the “story” in the 
Americas. Then, also, the chapters 
on “Jesus of Nazareth” and “The 
Valley of Decision” might have been 
contracted in the interest of a posi- 
tive recording of the modern mission- 
ary and ecumenical movements. Con- 
cluding the 611 page “story” are the 
appendices which, while valuable, 
might likewise have given way te 
these important developments. 

For the ancient church, the “story” 
seems to be at its best in chapters four 
te seven (dealing with the early cen- 
turies), and for the modern church 
in chapters seventeen and eighteen 
(the counter-Reformation and Pro- 
testantism in Britain). 

There are eighteen maps, more help- 
ful in the treatment of the ancient 
and medieval church than for the 
modern church. 

In reading the book one does not 
find an all-inclusive, careful outline, 
but one is engrossed in a sympathetic 
journey through basic areas of Chris- 
tendom; a journey fascinating if not 
completely factual, convincing if not 
adequately comprehensive. 

Apparently the text has been care- 
fully proof read. I have noted only 
a few errors as follows: p. 381, inter- 
pose lines 8 and 9; p. 443, correct the 
spelling of St. Theresa in line 23; p. 
463, change the year from 1588 to 
1688. Howarp J. B. ZrecLER 
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Eyes Of Faith. By Paul Sevier Minear. 
Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 
1946. 307 pp. $3.00. 


American Biblical scholars are rapid- 
ly catching up with the European re- 
discovery of the “strange new world 
within the Bible.” Karl Barth’s Epis- 
tle to the Romans might be taken as 
the Continental symbol of this reawak- 
ening. This book, with its subtitle, “A 
Study in the Biblical Point of View,” 
may be taken as the American symbol 
of this new understanding of the Bible 
as the Word of God. 

Dr. Minear’s basic assumption is 
that there is in the Bible a definite, 
unifying point of view. This is not a 
Biblical theology, however; it is not 
concerned to present the details of the 
Biblical understanding of man, God, 
and the universe, but rather it endeav- 
ors to present the frame of reference 
common to the outlook of the Bible, 
the presuppositions that make for unity 
amid diversity. In the introduction he 
also considers briefly the handicaps and 
limitations of understanding imposed 
upon us by objective study of dyna- 
mic events, by linguistic barriers, Oc- 
cidental modes of understanding and 
the otherness of the prophetic point of 
view. 

The first section of the book deals 
with the activity of God toward men 
and the reactions precipitated by this 
activity. God confronts man. This 
brings man to a new awareness of him- 
self and of the ground of his creaturely 
existence. God chooses man. Man is 
forced into the arena of life; his efforts 
to escape God are futile. 

There is a very fine section on God’s 
foreknowledge, in which he endeavors 
to show how foreign to the Biblical 
point of view are mechanistic or “blue- 
print” interpretations of election. It is 
“co-extensive with the purpose under- 
lying his creative activity” (p. 34), 
“an existential expression of God’s in- 
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clusive purpose.” (p. 35). God 
chooses man for a particular purpose, 
and for those so called it is not a specu- 
lative problem, but the problem is 
“whether he will respond in faith to 
the responsibility thrust upon him.” 
(p. 42). God demands that man 
choose this day whom he will serve. 
“The either-or of decision includes the 
either-or of destiny.” (p. 46). “The 
Biblical ethic is an ethic of faithful 
response to God.” (ibid.). But it is 
also an eschatological ethic, “the pre- 
sent is always an interim between cre- 
ative word and redemptive deed.” It 
is so because man, demanded to choose, 
is always found in rebellion. “History 
begins with man’s rebellion and ends 
only when that rebellion has been fin- 
ally quelled.” (p. 63). Dr. Minear has 
a section on Satan’s place in the Bibli- 
cal point of view, which is very help- 
ful in understanding the depth of evil 
recognized in the Bible. It is an in- 
justice to the Bible to fail to under- 
stand the “intrinsic experimental reali- 
ties which were expressed in 
terms as sin, idolatry, death, and 
Satan.” (p. 77). 

The best chapter in the book is that 
on the problem of time. The Bible 
understands the problem of time not 
from the concept of chronos, calender 
time for which no beginning or end 
can be posited, but as “purpose- 
charged” time. The activity of God 
“is the basis for the genuine measure- 
ment of time.” (p. 99). Dr. Minear 
indicates three different times: 
time of man’s purpose, the time of 
God’s purpose, and the present age, 
which is the time of rebellion, the 
evil time. It is a time of the inter- 
mingling of God’s kairos and Satan’s 
hairos. And God calls men to live in 
the new &airos which he appoints. 

Man’s life is characterized by pre- 
cariousness, transiency, by the frus- 
tration of his achievements and the 
vanity of hope, and by death, not as 
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a finite creature, but as the symbol of 
the condition of man wholly estranged 
from the Creator’s intention. In the 
instant that man becomes aware of 
his condition there is occasion for hope. 
Man is justified by faith, but is his 
faith justified? Does God actually cre- 
ate or appoint the times? The answer 
will be, Yes, for those who have eyes 
of faith. 

In Part Two Dr. Minear deals with 
the Focus of Vision. He devotes four 
chapters to the manner in which God 
reveals himself. God’s word is con- 
cealed, it is a sign. In it there is the 
possibility of offense. For those with 
eyes of faith it is the word of the Lord 
by which they live. For him who will 
not see, the divine is hidden. God is a 
hidden God because he is not an idol 
to whom men put questions which 
presuppose the answer they seek, but 
rather he negates the self-confience of 
man that he might repent and be 
saved. All signs have a future refer- 
ence, in which the inner meaning of 
all past signs will be fulfilled, all 
false signs and idols will be judged, 
and all signs will thenceforth be un- 
necessary because men will know even 
as they are known. This final issue is 
“the validity of the death-exaltation of 
Jesus, as a sign of God’s salvation.” 
(p. 197). 

In the third section of Eyes Of Faith 
the horizons, the retrospects and pros- 
pects of the Biblical faith are dis- 
cussed. Israel always went back to the 
great events, what Dr. Minear calls 
covenant-making events: back to 
David, to Joshua, to Moses, to “our 
Father Abraham,” to Noah, to Adam, 
to Creation. Israel also remembered 
her rebellion, her defection from the 
covenant. Then there were covenant- 
restoring events, present response to 
the prophetic message, and finally the 
covenant fulfillment is God’s approv- 
al of this return. 

The discussion of apocalyptic is very 








good. Reverting to the category of 
kairos, creation is the true beginning 
of God’s kairos, and sin is the begin- 
ning of Satan’s kairos. This is the be- 
ginning of the interim, the parenthe- 
sis. The parenthesis will end in God’s 
judgment, which places in jeopardy 
the entire present age. But God never 
says, “I judge”, without saying at the 
same time, “I will redeem.” (pp. 247- 
8). 

Section four is devoted to the mean- 
ing of the coming of the Messiah. The 
early Christians affirmed the validity 
of the covenants of the Old Testament 
faith, they affirmed the eschatological 
horizons, they affirmed that in Jesus 
a new age has been initiated which 
men may enter by faith, and that all 
this is due altogether to the uncondi- 
tional grace of God. The concept of 
interim, according to Dr. Minear, is 
now revised so that the then enters 
the now, that the end comes before the 
end, that within the interim the in- 
terim is terminated. (cf. p. 251). Now 
there is adequate knowledge of God’s 
purpose and adequate power to re- 
spond. (p. 263). By dying to the 
kairos of this age man comes, through 
the Messiah, into the new kairos of 
God. The Christian looks toward the 
completion of this kairos of God, 
which is as yet incomplete. This sense 
of incompleteness is expressed by the 
faith in the Parousia, when Christ will 
put every enemy under his feet. (p. 
282). 

To read this book is a religious ex- 
perience; the intense strenuousness of 
its style captures the tension of the 
divine-human encounter with which 
it concerns itself. It is too early to 
judge its permanent value. It is one 
of the very few thorough-going ef- 
forts to try to state the Biblical point 
of view from within the Bible itself. 
As such it is a noteworthy contribu- 
tion to the present revival of Biblical 
study. C. EuceNnE STOLLINGS 
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Road to Reformation. By Heinrich 
Boehmer. Translated from the Ger- 
man by John W. Doberstein and 
Theodore G. Tappert. Philadelphia: 
Muhlenberg Press, 1946. 449 pp. 
$4.00. 

Heinrich Boehmer died in 1927. His 
Der junge Luther appeared in 1925. 
Road to Reformation is a translation 
of this work made from the second 
(1929) edition. Boehmer was a com- 
petent research historian who possessed 
also a gift for popularization. His 
earlier Luther study, Luther in the 
Light of Modern Research (1904, fifth 
edition 1918) which has had two Eng- 
lish translators, has more of the appa- 
ratus of scholarship yet no less ap- 
peal to the uninitiated. In it Boehmer 
wrestles with many of the discussions 
of the Reformer’s development, per- 
sonality and thought current at the 
beginning of the century. Here, how- 
ever, he pursues the straight path of 
narrative and interpretation, with the 
sources well in hand, almost entirely 
denying himself the security of foot- 
notes, declining to mention the 
contemporary studies which he knows 
so well, and not pausing to confute 
opinions which he does not share. 

Much of the book is more marked 
by interesting detail than by interpre- 
tations that were strikingly original 
even when it was written. I pass over 
the well-told story of Luther’s years at 
school and university. Boehmer in 
these chapters gives an impression of 
the normal development of a gifted 
youth. Luther’s journey to Rome (the 
subject of an early book by the author) 
was disillusioning, but did not disturb 
his beliefs. Chapter X, on the “dawn 
of the Reformation consciousness” 


lucidly examines the causes of Luther’s 
assaults of temptation and the intimate 
guidance he received from Staupitz, 
“at once a Thomist and a mystic.” He 
did not remain, however, a disciple 
of Staupitz, but resorted for authority 
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to Scripture. He regarded his doctrine 
of justification by faith not as some- 
thing new, and himself not as an in- 
novator but as a renovator. The full 
import of his new insight dawned up- 
on him in the “‘years of silence,” 1513- 
17, as appears in his lectures of that 
period. I suspect that Boehmer re- 
stricts too much the influence of 
Augustine upon Luther, and unduly 
minimizes his debt to Bernard, Gerson, 
Tauler and Lefévre. He has done 
well to point out that in attacking in- 
dulgences Luther was more concerned 
with the damaging effect on the pur- 
chaser than with the base motives 
which prompted their sale. 

As his vivid chapters flow on, Boeh- 
mer comes to a brief exposition of the 
writings of 1519-20 in which Luther’s 
ideas were coming to maturity. In 
his view, which this reviewer does not 
share, the Treatise on Christian Liberty 
has been praised “chiefly because of 
its title,” and is inferior to the Treat- 
ise on Good Works. The book is cli- 
maxed in the story of the Diet of 
Worms: “Against principalities and 
powers” (Chapter xxvii). There fol- 
lows only a limited notice of the Wart- 
burg period, a feature of which is a 
long footnote exposing the fraudulent 
identifications to which the modern 
visitor is exposed. 

The translation appears to be com- 
petently done and the proof-reader has 
left few errors; but socius appears as 
socious (p. 60), and Boehmer’s “ein 
Gersonist” comes out nonsensically as 
“a Gerondist” (p. 236). Why is 
“Bogen” regularly translated by the 
technical and antiquated “signature” 
(pp. 248, 249, 398) instead of 
“sheet”? The index is fairly ample, 
but seems to require some revision, It 
omits a useful reference to Augustine 
(p. 138) and gives a wrong page for 
Diirer. These are trifling faults. The 
work of translators and publishers is 
to be highly commended. In its Eng- 
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lish version the book will serve to 
awaken new interest in the inner and 
outer struggles of Young Luther. 


Joun T. McNery 


The Great Divorce. By C. S. Lewis. 
New York: Macmillan Company, 
1946. 129 pp. $1.50. 


C. S. Lewis’ latest attempt to con- 
vert intelligent people to Christianity 
is a crisp, flowing narrative which 
combines the imaginative incisiveness 
of The Screwtape Letters and the ex- 
plicit theology of The Problem of 
Pain. The narrator describes a dream 
fantasy of a bus ride to Heaven, and 
the reluctance of the “ghostly” pas- 
sengers to accept the reality offered 
by God through the “solid” people 
who met them. The swiftly moving 
tale provides fertile and dramatic an- 
alyses of the sins of mother dominance- 
devotion, cynicism, greed, selfish love, 
the “free thought” of a “liberal” min- 
ister, etc. The book has literary merit 
and theological stimulation. 


The effective prose and skillful sym- 
bolism are instruments for the theme 
that good and evil, heaven and hell, 
are sharply and eternally separated. 
Like Kierkegaard, Lewis apparently 
aims to confront people aesthetically 
with this “great divorce” and to shock 
them religiously into a Christian de- 
cision for heaven. Except for a some- 
what sophomoric ending, the story is 
successful; but are the ethics and theo- 
logy sound? 

Whether Lewis actually believes in 
a “literal” heaven or hell is hard to 
discern; but he expresses many of the 
feelings associated with the Funda- 
mentalist doctrines of “the saved” 
and the “unsaved” and of “eternal 
damnation”. He wrote in The Prob- 
lem of Pain, for example, that he could 
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not deny the doctrine of hell even if 
he desired, because it “has the full 
support of Scripture and especially of 
our Lord’s own words”. His capitali- 
zation of “Heaven” and “Hell” is 
probably a value judgment as well as 
a literary device. His distinction be- 
tween the reality of Heaven and the 
unreality of Hell reminds one of 
Shaw’s thesis in Man and Superman, 
but his urgency reminds one of Puri- 
tan divines. 


Is it true that, as he states in the 
Preface, “Evil can be undone, but it 
cannot ‘develop’ into good”, and that 
if we accept Heaven we retain nothing 
of Hell and if we accept Hell we shall 
not see Heaven? All of our ethical 
choices do have a profound “either- 
or” quality, but they also have a con- 
fusing “both-and” nature at times. 
Lewis seems to assume that there is 
something “‘good” in itself and “evil” 
in itself, and that “absolute truth” 
exists. Even should this be so, how 
can one prove it in history? Lewis’ 
own story raises questions about his 
theology by showing that the possibili- 
ty of choosing heaven belonged even 
to those who lived in hell. In fairness, 
however, it should be said that his story 
supports his theology by showing that 
the power to choose heaven had often 
departed. 

Man’s choice is not merely whether 
to believe in heaven or hell, but 
whether he shall live in freedom, 
love, justice, and worship. The im- 
plications to which Lewis points 
are ethically and religiously profound; 
but his delineation is often too simple. 
There are Scholastic categories and 
assumptions which one can detect un- 
derlying Lewis’ modernized version 
of a Neo-orthodox anthropology. This 
may explain why his ethics and sym- 
bolism always seem to be on the verge 
of an ontology. 


ArtuHur J. DispEN 





The New Leviathan. By Paul Hutch- 
inson. Chicago: Willett, Clark, & 
Co., 1946. 233 pp. $2.00. 

Thomas Hobbes’ vision of the state 
as “that great Leviathan, . . . that 
mortal God to which we owe... our 
peace and defense” appears as close to 
actualization today as at any time in 
history. In The New Leviathan, a col- 
lection of addresses including his Earl 
Lectures at the Pacific School of Reli- 
gion, Paul Hutchinson analyzes the 
forces which threaten to make the 
Leviathan state a twentieth century 
reality. The modern nation, living in 
an atomic age when the “next” war 
may last no longer than a week, is 
forced by this possibility into a state 
of permanent mobilization. This 
means the normal custody by the 
state of all its former war-time con- 
trols, magnified and extended by the 





necessity for immediate action—in 
case. Thus the totalitarianism which 
was already under way prior to Hiro- 
shima appears inevitable, and indeed 
indispensable, in a world which com- 
bines atomic explosives with national 
sovereignties. 

What are the implications of the im- 
pending totalitarian state for Chris- 
tianity? Dr. Hutchinson’s answer is: 
“First, it presents itself to its citizens 
as the object of ultimate loyalty; sec- 
ond, it declares that it is the source of 
ultimate meaning for the individual 
life; and third, it sets itself up as the 
custodian of truth. But these are tra- 
ditionally, and rightfully, the claims 
and prerogatives of religion.” This in- 
cisive statement is basic to the formu- 
lation of a Christian attitude toward 
totalitarianism. 

Dr. Hutchinson is less convincing 
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when he considers two other factors 
in the rise of the modern Leviathan: 
social injustice and economic insecur- 
ity. His position is simply that of 
Friederich Hayek, whose The Road to 
Serfdom he quotes liberally as the final 
authority for what is essentially a 
laissez-faire view of government. As 
Hayek does on adjoining pages, he 
both denies the laissez-faire label, and 
anticipates tyranny as the end result 
of any governmental economic regula- 
tions. Like so many who see the evils 
and dangers of the Leviathan state, 
he sees hope only in the opposite ex- 
treme. Thus in Britain’s Labor gov- 
ernment he discerns the handwriting 
on the wall for British freedom; he 
believes that the TVA avoided local 
tyranny only by a happy incident; and, 
perhaps significantly, his own tenta- 
tive “solution”, the so-called “‘corpora- 
tive state”, would prohibit strikes. 

As evidence that even now the 
world is far from having complete 
religious liberty, the author presents 
statistical evidence that freedom of 
conscience is severely restricted in 
more than half of seventy-one na- 
tions considered, and is fully present 
in no one of these. The Roman Catho- 
lic view of “religious-liberty-while- 
we-are-in-the minority” is quoted 
and documented on page 148. 

Dr. Hutchinson’s analyses through- 
out much of the book are keen. How- 
ever, his program reflects confusion 
for at least two reasons. In the first 
place, he does not view church and 
state in a relationship of polarity and 
mutual inter-penetration; as a result, 
he opposes Leviathan, but shrinks from 
political activity for fear of contam- 
ination, and would restrict the church 
to preaching the manifestly ambigu- 
ous “moral law”. In the second place, 
his failure to see government as an 
effort at equilibrium between the ex- 
tremes of anarchy and tyranny, tempts 
him to place too much trust in 


the Milton-Locke-Jefferson faith that 
“truth needs no policies, nor strate- 
gems, nor licensings to make her vic- 
torious.” The book, however, does 
not profess to be positively and direct- 
ly constructive. Its purpose is analy- 
tic. As such it is instructive reading. 


EDMOND CHERBONNIER 


Forgotten Women—In Convents. By 
Helen Conroy (Sister Mary Ethel). 
New York: Agora Publishing Co., 
1946. 120 pp. $1.25. 


This is an exceedingly well-organ- 
ized, well-written internal criticism 
of that institution of the Roman 
Church — the cloistered convent, 
which reputedly functions as “a non- 
taxable, self-supporting, money-mak- 
ing security for the wealthy Catholic 
corporation”. 

Once a nun who gave years of her 
life as a school teacher in remote Bur- 
ma, this very _‘fted, witty woman re- 
volted against the authoritarianism 
and hypocrisy within the hierarchy. 
She struggled through the tortuous 
process of obtaining from the pope 
an “indult of secularization”, or per- 
mit to leave the convent to return to 
secular life. 

Thoroughly documented with the 
laws and canons from the Canonical 
Legislation Concerning Religious, 
printed in Rome by the Vatican Press 
in 1919, this small booklet gives a 
clear, lucid portrayal of convent life, 
and of the inducements offered to 
young girls to enter convents. Natu- 
rally biased, it nevertheless deals fairly 
with the issues. As perhaps one of the 
best of its kind of indictment of the 
Roman Catholic Church, it is recom- 
mended as an intriguing and intelli- 
gent statement. 

Susan Gipson 
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Beyond This Darkness, by Roger L. 
Shinn. New York: A Haddam 
House Book, by Association Press, 
1946. 86 pp. $1.00. 


Haddam House begins its publica- 
tions with this book as the first of a 
series of “several small volumes grow- 
ing out of the immediate war and post- 
war situation and speaking directly to 
the live interests of thoughtful peo- 
ple”. But when this first volume ap- 
pears nine months after it was written, 
one has the rather incongruous situa- 
tion of a book, a half to two-thirds of 
whose pages deal with war experiences, 
being published in a definitely post- 
war era. The immediate war siutation 
has ended and it is an injustice to the 
author to have a book which was spe- 
cifically written for a particular time 
appear when its “kairos” is past. 

There is however no better testi- 
mony to the continual relevance of 
the Christian faith and to the parti- 
cular gifts of the author to express 
that faith, than that this book still 
speaks genuinely to us in spite of its 
delayed publication. One is led to hope 
that readers will not lay it aside even 
though the first half utilizes the ex- 
periences of war, both military and 
civilian, to convey its perennially valid 





thesis. In fact, the reader who per- 
sists will see the direct relation of this 
part to the closing chapters dealing 
with the post-war situation, for it is 
precisely the contention of the author 
that the Christian faith is related both 
to the fighting of the war and to the 
problems of the post-war world. 
Therefore, the war materials are not 
irrelevant, but only over-abundant at 
this time. 

The experiences of the war and the 
problems of the peace, in the mind of 
the author, are two facets of the same 
problem. The war itself was neither 
an unnecessary evil nor the guarantee 
of justice. It was rather the opportu- 
nity of working again for justice. 
(p. 70). While tyranny had to be de- 
stroyed, justice and peace do not auto- 
matically follow. That is the other 
half of the task at which we must 
work, if the first is not to have been in 
vain. (p. 76). God makes His demands 
upon us in both, as He speaks to the 
continued crisis and crises of life. (p. 
12). In fact, “the Christian knows God 
because, throughout the turmoil and 
insecurity of events, he feels the claim 
of God upon him, as something he can- 
not escape. Whether he is tempted to 
succumb to the despair of the suffer- 
ing, or to take pride in the superiority 
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of the victor, he finds that God claims 
him for something higher.” (p. 86). 
Such is the faith which within itself al- 
ways sees the judgment of God be- 
tween and against both sides of any 
conflict, (pp. 54-5) which sees God’s 
continual “‘yes” and “‘no” spoken to all 
one must do, (p. 38) and which is yet 
the light that is “beyond this dark- 
ness” as it is beyond every darkness. 

Aside from this central thesis, the 
book is full of instances of acute an- 
alyses of the feelings and outlook of 
those who were in the war and of 
what the Christian faith has to say to 
their sufferings. Above all, Christian- 
ity is not an explanation of life, es- 
pecially not of evil. (pp. 35-37). It is 
only an answer in the total dimensions 
outlined above. This suggestively lib- 
erates us from the problem of the ex- 
istence of evil and suffering. By con- 
trast it is more significant that those 
most removed from suffering became 
the most brutal in their dealings and 
in their second-hand way became so 
accustomed to it that they ignored it. 
(pp. 45-47). Finally, the problem is 
raised to its real level of sensitivity 
among those who consciously knew 
that they had to inflict suffering upon 
others. (p. 57). 

In the short compass of this book 
many problems too numerous even to 
mention are discussed. What impresses 
one is that all of them are faced with 
perfect honesty and straightforward- 
ness. There is no evasion, but always a 
fresh, “head-on” attack. 

Although most readers of this Quar- 
terly are undoubtedly already ac- 
quainted with the author, it may not 
be superfluous to add that Mr. Shinn 
was awarded the traveling fellowship 
from Union in 1941, entered the army 
as a private, rose to the rank of cap- 
tain, was captured in the Battle of the 
Bulge, and was a prisoner of war for 
about five months. At present, he is 
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doing graduate work at Columbia 
University and Union Seminary. 


JOHN DILLENBERGER 


Foundations for Reconstruction. By 
Elton Trueblood. New York: 
Harpers, 1946. 109 pp. $1.00. 


“The theme of this book”, writes 
the author, “is that the reconstruction 
of our world is not primarily a prob- 
lem in engineering, and not primarily 
a problem in politics, important as 
these both are, but that the underly- 
ing task is to recover the sense of a 
moral order.” Dr. Trueblood develops 
his theme by “changing all the classic 
prohibitions (of the ten command- 
ments) into positive commands,” by 
a keen, careful, and rich exposition of 
the moral value which he feels each 
of the commandments was meant to 
preserve. 

What he has said about the com- 
mandments is very much worth say- 
ing, and the way he has said it makes 
it worth reading. No alert reader will 
fail to catch the wisdom (and some- 
times brilliance) which he has focused 
upon the code to find in it for exam- 
ple the need for an “allocation of pri- 
ority” as expressed in the first com- 
mandment; the “necessity of Intoler- 
ance” in the second; urgency in the 
third; a case for churchmanship in 
the fourth; “respect for inheritance” 
and a sense of common guilt in the 
fifth and sixth respectively; fidelity, 
stewardship, and a case for honesty 
in the next three; and “the counter- 
poise for greed” in the prohibition 
against covetousness. 

It is assumed that the book was 
written as a sequel to “The Predica- 
ment of Modern Man”—it is probably 
easier to analyze a predicament than 
to provide a basis for solution, and 
we must not be too surprised to find 
that Dr. Trueblood has done just that. 

Epwarp L. Lone 
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